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Foreword 



The campaign described in the present volume was important to the 
Army as an experience in amphibious warfare and combined operations 
against a formidable and still resourceful enemy. It was also of critical 
importance in the evolution of American strategy in the Pacific. Cartwheel 
began as an uphill fight with means that seemed inadequate to the ends 
proposed, even though these were limited. But it swiftly brought our forces 
to a crest from which we were able to launch the two powerful drives, 
through the Southwest and Central Pacific, that crushed Japan before we 
redeployed the forces directed against Germany. The campaign put to the 
test the principle of unity of command, and also the capacity for co-opera- 
tion between two theaters, one under Army, the other under Navy com- 
mand, and both under forceful and dominant commanders. By ingenious 
and aggressive use of the ground, sea, and air forces at their disposal they 
made these suffice to achieve more than had been foreseen as possible, and 
opened up a new vista of strategy. They took a heavy toll of the enemy’s 
resources, established the technique of bypassing his strongholds, includ- 
ing finally Rabaul itself, and threw him on the defensive. This book will 
be of interest not only to professional officers, but also to a wide variety of 
other readers and students. 

Washington, D. C. R. W. STEPHENS 

30 May 1958 Maj. Gen., U. S. A 

Chief of Military History 
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Preface 



The reduction of Rabaul was accomplished by a gigantic double en- 
velopment which required closely co-ordinated land, sea, and air opera- 
tions by the armed forces of the United States and her Pacific allies. This 
volume, like the others in the series, attempts to explain in detail the part 
played by the U.S. Army ground forces and to make clear, by summary, 
the contributions of all forces and nations. 

The Cartwheel battles differed from those of the two earlier cam- 
paigns, Guadalcanal and Papua, that were directed toward the reduction 
of Rabaul. In Guadalcanal and Papua the antagonists, more evenly matched 
than in later campaigns, strained themselves to bring relatively small 
ground forces to bear on narrow fronts, so that great issues hinged on the 
outcome of regimental and battalion actions. A study of those campaigns, 
therefore, quite properly focuses on tactics. During the period covered by 
this book the Allied commanders could employ superior forces over a vast 
area while the Japanese had no recourse but to entrench themselves in an 
effort to hold out and inflict as many casualties as possible. This volume 
attempts to analyze the techniques by which the Allies employed their 
strength to bypass fortified positions and seize weakly defended but stra- 
tegically important areas, or, in the apt baseball parlance used by General 
MacArthur, to “hit ’em where they ain’t.” It is, therefore, a study in strategy 
and high command as well as in tactics. 

The willing, able counsel and assistance I have received in preparing 
this book have greatly eased my task. Dr. Louis Morton, Chief of the Pacific 
Section of the Office of Military History during the period of research and 
writing, and my other friends and colleagues in this Office have aided 
unstintingly. Dr. Kent Roberts Greenfield, Chief Historian of the Army, 
has been a constant source of wise and kindly help. The successive Chiefs 
of Military History— Maj. Gens. Orlando Ward, Albert C. Smith, John H. 
Stokes, and Richard W. Stephens— and Cols. Thomas J. Sands, George G. 
O’Connor, Ridgway P. Smith, Jr., and Seneca W. Foote have appreciated 
the nature and worth of history and provided encouragement and powerful 
support. 

For locating and furnishing to me, without restriction, all the neces- 
sary records I wish to make public my gratitude to the efficient records 
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staff of this Office and of the Military Records Branch, Federal Records 
Center, of the U.S. General Services Administration; the Historical Branch, 
G-3, Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps; and the Naval History Division 
of the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. I also owe thanks to Messrs. 
Stanley L. Falk and Thomas G. Wilds for performing research and trans- 
lation in Japanese records, to Mrs. Marguerite Bartz for typing the manu- 
script, and to the participants named on pp. 386-87 who generously read all 
or parts of the manuscript and sent in helpful comments and additional 
information. 

Final editing was the responsibility of Mrs. Gay Morenus Hammerman, 
who also prepared the index. Mrs. Nancy Easterling Payne was copy editor. 
Maps were prepared under the supervision of Maj. James F. Holly and 
Mr. Elliot Dunay. Miss Margaret E. Tackley selected the photographs and 
wrote the captions. To these capable and friendly colleagues who con- 
tributed so much— many thanks. 

Responsibility for any deficiencies in this book is mine alone. 



Washington, D. C. 
30 May 1958 



JOHN MILLER, jr. 
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CHAPTER I 



The Strategic Background 



The great Japanese bastion at Rabaul 
on New Britain in the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago posed a double threat to the Allies 
from 1942 through the early months of 
1944. Bristling with warships and air- 
planes, it menaced the line of commu- 
nications from the United States to Aus- 
tralia, and it blocked any Allied advance 
along the north coast of New Guinea to 
the Philippines. Reduction of Rabaul 
was therefore the primary mission, dur- 
ing this period, of the Allied forces of 
the South and Southwest Pacific Areas. 
In executing this mission these forces 
fought a long series of ground, air, and 
naval battles spaced across a vast region. 

Early Pacific Strategy 

Before the Allies could move effec- 
tively against Rabaul itself, they had to 
clear the way by seizing Guadalcanal 
and driving the Japanese out of the Pa- 
puan Peninsula. With the successful con- 
clusion of these two campaigns in early 
ig43, the South and Southwest Pacific 
forces completed the first phase of a series 
of offensive operations against Rabaul 
that had been ordered by the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in July 1942. The strategic 
purpose of this series was defensive, the 
scale limited. The immediate aim of the 
Joint Chiefs was, not to defeat the Japa- 



nese nation, but to protect Australia and 
New Zealand by halting the Japanese 
southward advance from Rabaul toward 
the air and sea lines of communication 
that joined the United States and 
Hawaii to Australia and New Zealand. 

These orders stemmed from earlier, 
more fundamental decisions by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Winston S. Churchill, and the U.S.- 
British Combined Chiefs of Staff, who 
from the very outset had agreed to de- 
feat Germany first and then to concen- 
trate against Japan. Pending Germany’s 
defeat, the Allies decided on a defensive 
attitude in the Pacific. But within this 
framework they firmly resolved that Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, and Midway were not to be al- 
lowed to fall into Japanese hands. 1 

Throughout the early months of 1942 
the Japanese threat to the Allied line 
of communications had mounted stead - 



1 For complete discussions on the development 
of this strategy see Maurice Matloff and Edwin 
M. Snell, Strategic Planning for Coalition War- 
fare: rpji-igj 2 (Washington, 1953), Chs. I— VIII; 
Louis Morton, The Fall of the Philippines (Wash- 
ington, 1 953), Chs. XI— IV, IX; and Mark Skinner 
Watson, Chief of Staff: Prewar Plans and Prepara- 
tions (Washington, 1930), pp. 367-521. All are in 
the series, UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD 
WAR II. See also Louis Morton’s volumes on 
strategy, command, and logistics in the Pacific, now 
in preparation for the same series. 
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ily. The enemy's capture of Rabaul in 
January placed him in an excellent posi- 
tion to move south. Well situated in 
relation to Truk and the Palau Islands, 
Rabaul possessed a magnificent harbor 
as well as sites for several airfields. Only 
440 nautical miles southwest of Rabaul 
lies the New Guinea coast, while Guadal- 
canal is but 565 nautical miles to the 
southeast. Thus the Japanese could ad- 
vance southward covered all the way by 
land-based bombers. And since none of 
the islands in the Bismarck Archipelago- 
New Guinea— Solomons area lay beyond 
fighter-plane range of its neighbors, the 
Japanese could also cover their advance 
with fighters by building airstrips as they 
moved along. By May 1942 they had 
completed the occupation of the Bis- 
marck Archipelago. They pushed south 
to establish bases at Lae and Salamaua 
on the northeast coast of New Guinea, 
and built airfields in the northern Solo- 
mons. 

With the Japanese seemingly able to 
advance at w r ill, the Joint Chiefs had 
been making all possible efforts to pro- 
tect Hawaii, Midway, New 7 Zealand, and 
Australia by holding the lines of com- 
munication. Troops to reinforce existing 
Allied bases and to establish new bases 
were rushed overseas in early 1942. The 
32d and 41st Divisions went to Australia. 
The 37th Division was dispatched to the 
Fijis, the Americal Division to New 
Caledonia, and the 147th Infantry to 
Tongatabu. Troops of the Americal Di- 
vision, plus Navy and Marine units, oc- 
cupied posts in the New Hebrides begin- 
ning in March. A Navy and Marine force 
held Samoa. 

At this time the Japanese planned to 
cut the line of communications arid iso- 



late Australia by seizing the Fijis, Samoa, 
New Caledonia, and Port Moresby in 
New 7 Guinea. But even before they were 
turned back from Port Moresby by the 
Allies during May, in the naval battle of 
the Coral Sea, the Japanese had post- 
poned the attacks against the Fijis, New 
Caledonia, and Samoa and had planned 
instead the June attempt against Mid- 
way. Although they managed to seize a 
foothold in the Aleutians, they failed 
disastrously at Midway. With four air- 
craft carriers sunk and hundreds of 
planes and pilots lost, the Japanese could 
no longer continue their offensives. The 
Allies were thus able to take the initia- 
tive in the Pacific. 

To conduct operations, the Joint 
Chiefs organized the Pacific theater along 
lines which prevailed for the rest of the 
period of active hostilities. By agreement 
in March 1942 among the Allied nations 
concerned, they set up two huge com- 
mands, the Southwest Pa cific Area and 
the Pacific Ocean Area. 2 (A lap 2) The 
Southwest Pacific included Australia and 
adjacent waters, all the Netherlands 
Indies except Sumatra, and the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The vast Pacific Ocean Areas em- 
braced nearly all the remainder of the 
Pacific Ocean. Unlike the Southwest 
Pacific, which was one unit, the Pacific 
Ocean Areas were divided into three 
parts— the South, Central, and North Pa- 
cific Areas. The North Pacific included 
the ocean reaches north of latitude 42 0 



1 The plural is customarily employed for the 
Pacific Ocean Areas, although the JCS directive 
establishing the command used “Area.” See CCS 
57/1, Memo, JCS for President, 30 Mar 4a, title: 
Dirs to CINCPOA and to the Supreme Comdr 
SWPA, with Incls. 
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north; the Central Pacific lay between 
4a 0 north and the Equator. 

The South Pacific Area, which lay 
south of the Equator, east of longitude 
159° east, and west of longitude no° 
west, was an enormous stretch of water 
and islands that included but one mod- 
ern sovereign nation, the Dominion of 
New Zealand. Among the islands, many 
of them well known to readers of ro- 
mantic fiction, were the French colony 
of New Caledonia, the British-French 



Condominium of the New Hebrides, 
and the Santa Cruz, Fiji, Samoa, Tonga, 
Cook, Society, and Marquesas Islands. 
The boundary separating the South and 
Southwest Pacific Areas (longitude 159° 
east) split the Solomon Islands. 

General Douglas MacArthur, Supreme 
Commander or, as he came to be called, 
Commander in Chief of the Southwest 
Pacific Area, with headquarters at Bris- 
bane, Australia, in early 1943, com- 
manded all land, air, and sea forces 
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General Douglas MacArthur, Commander in Chief of the Southwest Pacific 
Area, with Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Commander in Chief of the Pacific 
Ocean Areas. Photograph taken in Brisbane, Australia, March 1944. 



assigned by the several Allied govern- 
ments. 3 This famous and controversial 
general was enjoined from directly com- 
manding any national force. In contrast 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, who was 
concurrently Commander in Chief of 
the Pacific Ocean Areas, with authority 
over all Allied forces assigned, was also 
Commander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet. 
He exercised direct control over the 
North and Central Pacific Areas but in 
accordance with the Joint Chiefs’ in- 



3 "Supreme Commander" was the title used by 
CCS 57/1, 30 Mar 42. MacArthur seems to have 
preferred “Commander in Chief” and "Supreme 
Commander” fell into disuse. 



structions appointed a subordinate as 
commander of the South Pacific Area 
with headquarters first at Auckland, 
New Zealand, and later at Noumea, New 
Caledonia. Like MacArthur, this officer 
was ineligible to command any national 
force directly. Admiral William F. Hal- 
sey, Jr., the incumbent at the close of 
the Guadalcanal Campaign, replaced the 
original commander. Vice Adm. Robert 
L. Ghormley, on 18 October while the 
campaign was reaching its climax. 

At the time of the Coral Sea engage- 
ment in May, a small Japanese force had 
garrisoned Tulagi in the Solomons, and 
shortly afterward the Japanese began 
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building an airfield at nearby Lunga 
Point on Guadalcanal. Just before they 
learned of the Japanese airfield under 
construction on Guadalcanal, the Joint 
Chiefs capitalized on the Midway vic- 
tory by ordering the South and South- 
west Pacific Areas to begin the advance 
against Rabaul. The operations, as set 
forth in the Joint Chiefs’ orders of 2 
July 1942, were divided into three 
phases. The first, or “Task One,” was 
the seizure of Tulagi and Guadalcanal 
in the Solomons, and of the Santa Cruz 
Islands. Since possession of the Santa 
Cruz Islands did not prove necessary, 
they were never taken. Task Two in- 
cluded the capture of the remainder of 
the Japanese-held Solomons and of Lae, 
Salamaua, and other points on the north- 
east coast of New Guinea in the South- 
west Pacific Area. Task Three was the 
seizure and occupation of Rabaul itself, 
and of adjacent positions. 4 

Command during Task One, which 
would be executed in the South Pacific 
Area, was entrusted to the South Pacific 
commander. Tasks Two and Three, to 
be carried out by South and Southwest 
Pacific Area forces entirely within the 
Southwest Pacific Area, were to be con- 
ducted under MacArthur’s command. 

When they received the Joint Chiefs’ 
directive, the commanders of the South 
and Southwest Pacific Areas met in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, to discuss the three 
tasks. They agreed that the advance 
should be governed by two basic con- 
cepts: the progressive forward movement 

4 Jt Dir for Offen Opns in SWPA Agreed on by 

U.S. CsofS, 2 Jul 42, Ol’D 381, Sec 2, Case 83. 

Unlike other JCS directives, this paper hore no 
JCS number. It is also reproduced in JCS 112, 
21 Sep 42, title: Mil Sit in the Pac. 



of air forces and the isolation of Rabaul 
before the final assault. After the initial 
lunge into Guadalcanal, there would fol- 
low a series of advances id seize air and 
naval bases in New Guinea, New Britain, 
and the northern Solomons. With these 
bases Allied fighter planes and bombers 
would be in position to cover the en- 
tire Bismarck Archipelago-eastern New 
Guinea-Solomons area and isolate Ra- 
baul from the east, west, north, and south 
before troops were put ashore to capture 
the great base. 5 

The Joint Chiefs of StafE assigned the 
reinforced 1st Marine Division as the 
landing force for Task One. That unit, 
landing on Guadalcanal and Tulagi on 
7 August 1942, quickly captured its 
major objectives. The Japanese reaction 
to the invasion was so violent and reso- 
lute, and Allied control over the air and 
sea routes so tenuous, that the campaign 
did not end then but dragged on for six 
months. It was not until February 1943 
—after two Army divisions and one more 
Marine division had been committed to 
the battle and six major naval engage- 
ments fought— that Guadalcanal was 
completely wrested from the enemy. 6 

5 Dispatch, CJNCSWPA and COMSOPAC to CofS 
USA, COMINCH, and CINCPAC, 8 Jul 42, CCR 
82s, ABC 370.26 (7-8-42), Sec 1. 

5 For the history of the Guadalcanal Campaign 
see John Miller, jr., Guadalcanal: The First Offen- 
sive, UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR 
II (Washington, 1949); Samuel Eliot Morison, His- 
tory of United States Naval Operations in World 
War II, Vol. IV, Coral Sea, Midway, and Submarine 
Actions (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 

1949), and Vol. V, The Struggle for Guadalcanal 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1949); Maj. 
John L. Zimmerman, USMCR, The Guadalcanal 
Campaign (Washington, 1949): and Wesley Frank 
Craven and James Lea Cate, eds.. The Army Air 
Forces in World War II, Vol. IV, The Pacific: 
Guadalcanal to Saipan— August 1942 to July 1944 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1950). 
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With the Guadalcanal victory, the Allies 
seized the initiative from the Japanese 
and halted their southward advance. The 
Japanese never attempted the assaults 
against the Fijis, Samoa, and New Cale- 
donia. 

Just as the Guadalcanal Campaign was 
opening, a Japanese force landed at 
Buna, on the northeast coast of New 
Guinea’s Papuan peninsula, and at- 
tempted to capture the vital Allied base 
at Port Moresby by crossing the tower- 
ing Owen Stanley Range. But the offen- 
sive stalled, and MacArthur was able to 
move the ^2d U.S. Division, the 7th 
Australian Division, and several addi- 
tional American regimental combat 
teams and Australian infantry brigades 
against the Japanese beachheads at Buna, 
Gona, and Sanananda on the Papuan 
peninsula, as well as to establish bases at 
Milne Bay at Papua’s tip and on Good- 
enough Island in the D’Entrecasteaux 
group. 7 

At the beginning of 1943, with both 
the Guadalcanal and Papuan campaigns 
drawing to a successful close, the Allies 
could look forward to using Guadalcanal 
and Papua as bases for continuing the 
advance against Rabaul. In the Central 
Pacific, Admiral Nimitz could not under- 
take any offensive westward from Pearl 
Harbor and Midway until the line of 
communications to Australia was abso- 
lutely secure. At this time both Halsey 
and MacArthur were preparing plans for 
their campaigns against Rabaul, but had 
not yet submitted them to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 



T For a detailed discussion of the war in the 
Southwest Pacific, 1948-43, see Samuel Milner, Vic- 
tory in Papua, UNITED STATES ARMY IN 
WORLD WAR II (Washington, 1957). 



The Casablanca Conference 

Although the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
not yet received detailed plans for Ra- 
baul, they were well aware of the impor- 
tance of the operations in the South 
and Southwest Pacific Areas. These op- 
erations naturally had to be considered 
in the light of global strategy and re- 
viewed by the U.S.-British Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. 8 

By the end of 1942, the Joint Chiefs 
were concluding their study of Allied 
objectives for the year 1943. President 
Roosevelt and the service chiefs were 
then preparing to meet at Casablanca 
in French Morocco with Prime Minister 
Churchill and the British Chiefs in order 
to explore the problem fully and deter- 
mine Allied objectives for the year. No 
final plan for the defeat of Japan had 
been prepared but the subject was being 
studied in Washington. 9 Also under dis- 
cussion were the question of advancing 
against Japan through the North Pacific 



8 See Miller, Guadalcanal: The First Offensive, 
pp. 172—73; Min, JCS mtg, 22 Dec 42; Min, JPS 
nug, 16 Sep 42; JCS 11 2/1, 14 Oct 42; title: Mil Sit 
in the Pac. For a more detailed discussion see Ray 
S. Cline, Washington Command Post: The Opera- 
tions Division, UNITED STATES ARMY IN 
WORLD WAR II (Washington, 1951), pp. 215—19, 
and Robert F.. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins: 
An Intimate History (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1948), Ch. XXVII. See also John Miller, jr., “The 
Casablanca Conference and Pacific strategy," Mili- 
tary Affairs, XIII (Winter 1949), 4. 

Unless otherwise indicated, this section is based 
on the proceedings and papers of the Casablanca 
Conference which are filed in regular sequence 
with the CCS and JCS minutes and papers. They 
were also printed and bound, along with the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings attended by the President 
and Prime Minister, in a useful separate volume— 
Casablanca Conference: Papers and Minutes of 
Meetings. 

•JPS 67/2, 4 Jan 43, title: Proposed Dir for a 
Campaign Plan for the Defeat of Japan. 
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and the possibility of conducting opera- 
tions in Burma to reopen the road to 
China. 10 

Pacific operations, and the emphasis 
and support that the advance on Rabaul 
would receive, were significantly affected 
by decisions made at Casablanca. During 
the ten-day conference that began on 14 
January the President, the Prime Min- 
ister, and the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
carefully weighed their strategic ends, 
apportioned the limited means available 
to accomplish them, and so determined 
Allied courses of action for 1943. 

The Americans and British who met 
at Casablanca agreed on general objec- 
tives, but their plans differed in several 
important respects. The Americans 
wished the Allies to conduct a strategic 
offensive directly against Germany and 
to aid the Soviet Union, but they also 
favored strong action in the Pacific and 
Far East. It was imperative, in their view, 
to guarantee the security of Allied lines 
of communication there and to break the 
enemy hold on positions that threatened 
them. Convinced that China had to be 
kept in the war, they recommended that 
the British, with the aid of American 
ships and landing craft, recapture Burma 
so that the Burma Road could be re- 
opened and the Allies could send more 
supplies to bolster Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s armies. They wished to keep 
the initiative in the Southwest and South 
Pacific, to inflict heavy losses on the Japa- 
nese, and eventually to use Rabaul and 
nearby positions as bases for further 
advances. Admiral Ernest J. King, Chief 
of Naval Operations, expressed the hope 

" Min, JPS mtgs, 2 and 9 Dec 42; Min, JCS 
mtgs, 25 Aug, 15 Sep, and 15 Dec 42, and 5 Jan 43; 
Min, CCS mtg, 6 Nov 42. 



that 30 percent of Allied military power 
could be deployed against the Japanese 
instead of the 15 percent which he esti- 
mated was then being used. 

The British understandably shied 
away from enlarging the scope of Allied 
action in the Pacific. With the Germans 
right across the Channel from England, 
the British stressed the importance of 
concentrating against Germany first. 
While admitting the necessity for retak- 
ing Burma, they strongly emphasized the 
importance of aiding the Soviet Union. 
They promised to deploy their entire 
strength against Japan after the defeat 
of Germany, and suggested that the Jap- 
anese should meanwhile be contained by 
limited offensives. At the same time the 
British desired to extend the scope of 
Allied operations in the Mediterranean. 

General George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, and Admiral King opposed what 
Marshall called “interminable opera- 
tions in the Mediterranean.” They ad- 
vocated maintaining constant, unremit- 
ting pressure against the Japanese to pre- 
vent them from digging in and consoli- 
dating their gains. Warning that the 
American people would not stand for an- 
other Bataan, Marshall argued that suf- 
ficient resources must be kept in the 
Pacific; otherwise “a situation might 
arise in the Pacific at any time that would 
necessitate the United States regretfully 
withdrawing from the commitments in 
the European Theatre.” 11 Admiral King, 
pointing out the strategic importance of 
an advance across the Central Pacific to 
the Philippines, raised the question of 
where to go after Rabaul was captured. 
The British did not wish to make spe- 

11 Min, CCS mtg, 17 Jan 43. 
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cific commitments for operations beyond 
Rabaul but suggested a meeting after its 
capture to decide the question. 

By 23 January Americans and British 
had reconciled their differences over stra- 
tegic objectives for 1943. They agreed to 
secure the sea communications in the 
Atlantic, to move supplies to the Soviet 
Union, to take Sicily, to continue their 
build-up of forces in Britain for the in- 
vasion of northern France, and— a de- 
cision that was to have a marked effect 
on Pacific operations— to bomb Germany 
heavily in the Combined Bomber Offen- 
sive that was to be launched by mid- 
summer 1943. To make sure that none 
of these undertakings would be jeop- 
ardized by the need for diverting strength 
to prevent disaster in the Pacific, ade- 



quate forces would be maintained in the 
Pacific and Far East. What was consid- 
ered “adequate” was not defined. 

The Combined Chiefs agreed in prin- 
ciple that Burma was to be recaptured 
by the British and that they would meet 
later in the year to make final decisions. 
In the Pacific the Allies were to main- 
tain constant pressure on Japan with the 
purpose of retaining the initiative and 
getting into position for a full-scale of- 
fensive once Germany had surrendered. 
Specifically, the Allies intended to cap- 
ture Rabaul, make secure the Aleutians, 
and advance west through the Gilberts 
and Marshalls in the Central Pacific 
toward Truk and the Marianas. The 
Central Pacific advances were supposed 
to follow the capture of Rabaul. 




CHAPTER II 



Selecting Objectives 



With Allied strategic objectives for 
1943 determined at Casablanca, the next 
task facing the Army and Navy com- 
manders in Washington and in the Pa- 
cific was the selection of exact tactical 
objectives. Two considerations would be 
paramount in making a choice: the mili- 
tary value of the objectives, and the re- 
sources that would be available. The 
process of selection was not completed 
until a full-dress conference involving 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Joint Staff 
Planners, and representatives of all the 
Pacific commands had met in Washing- 
ton. 1 Such a conference was made neces- 
sary by the large disparity between the 
size of the forces General MacArthur 
asked for to take his objectives and the 
size of the forces that were actually avail- 
able. 

Preliminary Theater Planning 
General MacArthur’s Plans 

In the Southwest Pacific, General Mac- 
Arthur had begun planning for the of- 
fensive against Rabaul at an early date. 
His plans for Tasks Two and Three— 
mutually supporting advances along two 
axes, culminating in a converging attack 
against Rabaul— were the same in early 
January 1943 as those outlined in July 

’ See below, pp. 1 1 l— 1 r,.| 



of the previous year. But his forces could 
not start Task Two until the Allies had 
successfully completed the Guadalcanal 
and Papuan campaigns in the first two 
months of 1943. There were not enough 
ground troops to undertake any offensive 
moves immediately, MacArthur re- 
ported, and there were far from enough 
air forces to conduct the campaigns. 2 

In order to advance against Rabaul in 
one continuous movement, MacArthur 
wished to assemble all the necessary 
forces before starting the offensive, and 
substantial reinforcements would be re- 
quired. In both South and Southwest 
Pacific Areas there were troops equiva- 
lent to fifteen and two-thirds American, 
New Zealand, and Australian divisions, 
but not all were trained and equipped 
for offensive action. Of the six trained 
Southwest Pacific divisions, five would be 
resting and reorganizing for some time 
to come, after fighting in Guadalcanal, 
Papua, and the Middle East. There were 
seven trained divisions— six American 
and one New Zealand— as well as some 
separate infantry and cavalry regiments 
in the South Pacific. Three of the di- 
visions and one regiment had seen serv- 
ice on Guadalcanal and were enjoying 

2 Rad to MacArthur, 7 Jan 43, CM-OUT 2273; 
Rad to MacArthur, 8 Jan 43, CM-OUT 2833; Rad 
from MacArthur, 10 Jan 43, CM— IN 4574. 
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a well-deserved rest. The equivalent 
therefore of only five divisions plus sev- 
eral separate regiments could be counted 
as ready for immediate use. 

In naval strength, MacArthur was lim- 
ited to cruisers, destroyers, and subma- 
rines. He had no carriers, no battleships, 
and few cargo ships, transports, and 
landing craft. The greater part of the 
Pacific Fleet, including aircraft carriers, 
battleships, cruisers, and destroyers, was 
operating in the South Pacific Area. 

Both areas boasted a total air strength 
of about 1,850 land-based planes of all 
types— bombers, fighters, and cargo 
planes. These planes came from the U.S. 
Army Air Forces, the U.S. Navy, the 
U.S. Marine Corps, the Royal New Zea- 
land Air Force, and the Royal Aus- 
tralian Air Force. 3 

At this time General MacArthur was 
looking forward to targets well beyond 
Rabaul; he had set his sights on the 
Philippine Islands. In February 1945 
he and his staff concluded that the com- 
pletion of the campaign against Rabaul 
could secure for the Allies “important, 
but not decisive advantages.” These ad- 
vantages would certainly aid future oper- 
ations but, except for the destruction of 
precious shipping, would do little dam- 
age to Japan’s main economic structure. 
Since the Netherlands Indies contained 
the great economic w T ealth, especially oil, 
taken by Japan in 1941 and 1942, a 

3 Information on strength and plans at this time 
is drawn from GHQ SWPA, Elkton Plan for the 
Seizure and Occupation of the New Britain-New 
Guinea-New Ireland Area, is and 28 Feb 43, and 
from U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey, The Employ- 
ment of Forces Under the Southwest Pacific Com- 
mand (Washington, 1947), p. 18. The latter is an 
almost verbatim copy of a series of monographs pre- 
pared during and immediately after the war by the 
Historical Section, G-3, GHQ, SWPA. 



decisive blow could be struck, Mac- 
Arthur reasoned, by cutting the lines of 
communication between Japan and the 
Indies. As the Philippine Islands lay 
squarely athwart all sea and air routes 
between Japan and the Indies, the Allies 
could cut them by establishing air and 
naval bases in the Philippines. General 
MacArthur concluded that he should 
move to the Philippines by advancing 
westward along New Guinea’s north 
coast, then swinging northwest through 
the intermediate islands into the Philip- 
pines. The advance along the New 
Guinea coast might be started about the 
time that the siege of Rabaul began, but 
could not safely start until Rabaul was 
neutralized lest ships and planes based 
there harry or obstruct the advance. 4 

This plan for advancing to the Philip- 
pines, called Reno, had not yet been 
transmitted to Washington. It looked far 
into the future. There were not enough 
forces to inaugurate the Rabaul plan, 
Elkton. Certainly not enough were 
available to begin Reno. 

Admiral Halsey's Plan 

In the South Pacific, Admiral Halsey 
looked on Munda Point in New Georgia 
as the most likely first objective for his 
forces under Task Two. 5 The Japanese 
had started an airfield at the Australian 
Methodist Mission on Munda in Novem- 
ber 1942 when their attempts to recap- 
ture Henderson Field on Guadalcanal 
had faltered. The new field was intended 
to serve as an advanced air base in an- 



* GHQ SWPA, Estimate of the Situation and 
Rough Draft, Reno Plan, 25 Feb 43, OCMH. 

5 The name “Munda” is apparently a phonetic 
rendition of a native term rather than a reflection 
of Caesar’s glory. 
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other attempt to retake Henderson Field 
in 1943. 

The Japanese exhibited skill and cun- 
ning in concealing their activities at 
Munda. Even though the Allies had long 
known that Munda Point was being used 
as a staging area, they were not sure that 
an airfield was under construction until 
3 December. The Japanese had rigged 
cables to the tops of the palm trees, then 
cut the trunks away and left the cables 
holding up the treetops. Thus hidden 
from aerial observation, they built their 
runway and then cut down the camou- 
flage. The day they completed the run- 
way, 15 December 1942, the Japanese 
decided to build a second airfield at Vila 
on nearby Kolombangara. 6 The airfields 
at Munda and Vila, only 180 nautical 
miles from Henderson Field, presented 
a serious threat to the Allied positions in 
the Solomons and New Hebrides. 

In Allied hands, Munda would be 
invaluable for continuing the advance 
against Rabaul, and Admiral Halsey’s 
forces pressed on. They capped their 
success on Guadalcanal with the blood- 
less seizure of the Russell Islands on 21 
February 1943. This shortened the air- 
line distance to Munda by sixty-five 
miles and provided torpedo boat and 
landing craft bases to assist in the capture 
of all New Georgia, an operation then 
being planned by Halsey and his sub- 
ordinates. 

Munda Point was, physically, one of 
the best sites for an air base in the Solo- 
mon Islands. Strategically, it was well 

“Southeast Area Naval Operations, I, Japanese 
Monogr No. 48 (OCMH) in the series Japanese 
Studies in World War II, 47, 52; ONI USN, Combat 
Narratives: Solomon Islands Campaign, X, Opera- 
tions in the New Georgia Area, 21 June— 5 August 
•943 [Washington, 1944], 1—2. 



situated to support an advance to Bou- 
gainville, which would be necessary if 
South Pacific aircraft were to strike 
Rabaul effectively. 7 South Pacific forces 
would have to use aircraft carriers to 
advance directly from Henderson Field 
to Bougainville, but possession of Munda 
Point would enable them to advance 
progressively under cover of land-based 
fighter planes and bombers and obviate 
the need to use precious carriers close 
to islands that were studded with enemy 
airfields. 8 

The Pacific Military Conference 

Neither MacArthur nor Halsey could 
start his offensive yet. They had not yet 
agreed on a co-ordinated plan, and they 
lacked enough forces to begin. Allot- 
ment of forces would depend on deci- 
sions by the Joint and Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, who at Casablanca had decided 
on the program for 1943 without know- 
ing how many troops, planes, and ships 
would be needed for Rabaul. 

Shortly before leaving Washington for 
Casablanca, the Joint Chiefs had in- 
structed MacArthur to submit detailed 
plans for carrying out their directive of 
2 July 1942 and authorized him to ex- 
change views with Nimitz and Halsey. 
They suggested personal meetings by the 

7 From Henderson Field to the Shortland Islands 
is 285 nautical miles, to Kahili, 300 miles, to Buka 
Passage, 363 miles. From Munda, which is within 
fighter range o£ Henderson and the Russells, to the 
Shortlands is 100 nautical miles, to Kahili, 125 
miles, to Buka Passage, 234 miles, and to Rabaul, 
394 miles. 

8 Adm William F. Halsey, Jr., Narrative Account 
of the South Pacific Campaign, 3 Sep 44, OCMH; 
Lt Gen Millard F. Harmon, The Army in the South 
Pacific, 6 Jun 44, p. 7, OCMH; Fleet Admiral Wil- 
liam F. Halsey and Lt Comdr J. Bryan, III, Ad- 
miral Halsey’s Story (New York: Whittlesey House, 
>947)- P- >54- 
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commanders or by their staffs to prepare 
a broad plan that would enable the Joint 
Chiefs to give careful consideration to 
such matters as timing, reinforcement, 
supply, and the transfer of command 
over Tasks Two and Three to Mac- 
Arthur . 9 Maintaining that it was incon- 
venient for high commanders to under- 
take long journeys away from their head- 
quarters, MacArthur radioed his ideas 
for Tasks Two and Three to Nimitz and 
Halsey. On 1 1 February Halsey sent his 
deputy commander. Rear Adm. Theo- 
dore S. Wilkinson, to Brisbane to begin 
a co-ordinated plan . 10 

Shortly thereafter MacArthur asked 
the Joint Chiefs for permission to send 
his chief of staff and several other officers 
to Washington to explain his plans. The 
Joint Chiefs approved, but stipulated 
that representatives from Halsey’s and 
Nimitz’ areas should also come for a gen- 
eral discussion of Pacific problems . 11 The 



0 Rad to MacArthur, 8 Jan 43, CM-OUT 2833; 
Rad to Maj Gen Rush B. Lincoln, New Caledonia 
(to be passed to Halsey), 8 Jan 43, CM-OUT 2834; 
Rad to Lt Gen Delos C. Emmons, Hawaii (to be 
passed to Nimitz), 8 Jan 43, CM— OUT 2835; Rad 
to MacArthur, 1 1 Jan 43, CM-OUT 3664. 

10 Rad from MacArthur, 27 Jan 43, CM-IN 12553: 
Rad from MacArthur, 11 Feb 43, CM-IN 5610: 
Commander, South Pacific Area and South Pacific 
Force, War Diary: 1 January 1943-30 June 1944 
(hereafter cited as COMSOPAC War Diary), 11- 
12, 14-15 Feb 43 entries. 

11 Rad from MacArthur, 15 Feb 43, CM-IN 7418; 
Rads to MacArthur, 16 Feb 43, CM-OUT 5656 and 
CM-OUT 5660; Rads to Harmon (for Halsey), 16 
Feb 43, CM-OUT 5658 and CM-OUT 5661; Rads 
to Emmons (for Nimitz), 16 Feb 43, CM-OUT 5657 
and CM-OUT 5659. The Pacific representatives 
timed their trip to accompany Brig. Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer to Washington. Wedemeyer, a member 
of the Operations Division of the War Department 
General Staff and of the Joint and Combined Staff 
Planners, visited the Southwest Pacific to explain 
the Casablanca decisions to MacArthur and to be- 
come better acquainted with the area. 



delegates reached Washington on 10 
March and two days later met with Ad- 
miral King and various officers from the 
Army and Navy planning and logistical 
staffs . 12 

Thus began the series of meetings, 
generally known as the Pacific Military 
Conference, which were to produce a 
new directive for operations. This con- 
ference constituted an excellent example 
of the detailed and undramatic, but ab- 
solutely essential, spadework that had 
to precede major decisions affecting the 
course of the war in the Pacific. 

The ELKTON Plan 

After Admiral King opened the first 
session on 12 March with a strategic 
review of the world situation, Maj. Gen. 
Richard K. Sutherland, MacArthur’s 
chief of staff, presented the Elkton plan 



12 To represent him, Halsey had selected General 
Harmon, Commanding General, U.S. Army Forces 
in the South Pacific Area; Maj. Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, commanding the Thirteenth Air Force; 
and two staff officers. Brig. Gen. Dewitt Peck, 
USMC, his war plans officer, and Capt. Miles R. 
Browning, USN, his chief of staff. MacArthur sent 
Maj. Gen. Richard K. Sutherland, his chief of staff; 
Brig. Gen. Stephen J. Chamberlin, his operations 
officer; and Lt. Gen. George C. Kenney, Com- 
mander, Allied Air Forces, SWPA. Representing 
Nimitz were his deputy and chief of staff, Vice Adm. 
Raymond A. Spruance, General Emmons, and Capt. 
Forrest P. Sherman. Present at the first meeting, 
besides King and the Pacific delegates, were Lt. 
Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Deputy Chief of Staff 
of the Army; Lt. Gen. Stanley D. Embick, of the 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee; Maj. Gen. George 
E. Stratemeyer, Chief of the Air Staff; Maj. Gen. 
Thomas T. Handy, Assistant Chief of Staff, Opera- 
tions Division, War Department General Staff; Maj. 
Gens. LeRoy Lutes and Lucius D. Clay, of Head- 
quarters, Army Service Forces; Vice Adm. Russell 
Willson, of the Joint Strategic Survey Committee; 
Rear Adm. Charles M. Cooke, Jr.; and Wedemeyer. 
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to the conference. 13 This plan, bearing 
the date 28 February 1943, was a re- 
vision of the first Elkton plan, which 
was dated 12 February, and prescribed 
the same general scheme of maneuver 
as MacArthur’s earlier plans for the re- 
duction of Rabaul. MacArthur had pre- 
pared it on the assumption that he would 
control both the Southwest and South 
Pacific forces for Tasks Two and Three, 
for the Joint Chiefs’ directive had stated 
explicitly that these would be conducted 
under his command. Halsey, according 
to MacArthur, had already assented to 
Elkton. 

Elkton’s intelligence estimate pointed 
out that the Japanese generally con- 
trolled the north coast of New Guinea 
northwest of Buna, as well as New Brit- 
ain, New Ireland, and the Solomons 
northwest of Guadalcanal. Japanese de- 
fenses were concentrated, as w r ere Allied 
holdings in the region, in the vicinity of 
airfields. Except for the perimeters 
around the airfields and naval bases, the 
land areas were pretty well unoccupied. 

Between 79,000 and 94,000 Japanese 
troops were thought to be stationed in 
the New* Guinea— Bismarck Archipel- 
ago— Solomons area. Enemy air strength 
was estimated at 383 land-based planes, 
while 4 battleships, 2 aircraft carriers, 
14 cruisers, 11 seaplane tenders, about 
40 destroyers, numerous auxiliaries, and 
about 50 merchant ships of 3,000 tons or 
over w'ere on hand for operations. It 
was expected that the Japanese, if at- 
tacked, could be immediately reinforced 



13 Notes on I’ac Conf Held in Mar 43, 1st mtg, 12 
Mar 43. George C. Kenney, General Kenney Re- 
ports: A Personal History of the Pacific War (New 
York: Duel], Sloan and Pearce, 1949), devotes one 
chapter (VIII) to this conference. 



by 10,000 to 12,000 troops and about 250 
planes as well as major portions of the 
Combined Fleet, from the Netherlands 
Indies, Japanese home waters, and the 
Philippines Islands. In six months, 615 
more aircraft could be committed, and 
10 or 15 divisions might be dispatched if 
shipping was available. 

Having described the forbidding na- 
ture of the enemy stronghold. General 
Sutherland proceeded, in his presenta- 
tion of the Elkton plan, to outline the 
contemplated Allied moves. The execu- 
tion of Tasks Two and Three would re- 
quire mutually supporting, co-ordinated 
advances along two lines: one, by South- 
west Pacific forces in the w^est, from New 
Guinea to New Britain; the other, by 
South Pacific forces in the east, through 
the Solomons. Elkton broke Tasks Two 
and Three into five operations: 

1. Seizure of airdromes on the Huon 
Peninsula of New Guinea to provide air 
support for operations against New 
Britain; 

2. Seizure of Munda Point as well as 
other airdromes on New Georgia to 
cover operations against New Ireland 
in the Bismarck Archipelago and the 
remainder of the Solomons; 

3. Seizure of airdromes on New Brit- 
ain and Bougainville to support opera- 
tions against Rabaul and Kavieng in 
New Ireland; 

4. Capture of Kavieng and the isola- 
tion of Rabaul, although it was consid- 
ered possible that Kavieng might be 
taken after Rabaul; 

5. Capture of Rabaul. 

The timing of these missions was not 
rigidly fixed, nor was there an estimate 
of the time required to carry them out. 
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Large forces, assembled in advance, 
were required to execute the five opera- 
tions of Elkton— and there was the rub 
from the point of view of the Washing- 
ton planners faced with global responsi- 
bilities. They listened as Sutherland read 
a detailed accounting of forces on hand 
and forces requested. The plan, in brief, 
called for five additional divisions, forty- 
five additional air groups, or about twice 
the 1,850 land-based planes then on 
hand, and an unspecified number of war- 
ships, transports, cargo ships, and land- 
ing craft sufficient to mount and support 
all the operations. 14 

The official records do not disclose 
with what emotions the officers from the 
various Washington agencies received 
the information about the necessary re- 
inforcements, but it is not difficult to 
imagine that some were surprised. At 
Casablanca the Americans had assumed 
the capture of Rabaul in 1943 as a mat- 
ter of course, and had confidently dis- 
cussed the possibility of advancing be- 
yond Rabaul. 

The Pacific delegates learned imme- 
diately that there was virtually no chance 
for them to get all the reinforcements 
that they wanted. 15 It was possible to 
effect some increases in the number of 
aircraft, but to give General MacArthur 
everything he asked would have cut too 
deeply into the bomber offensive against 
Germany. There were several trained 
divisions available in the United States, 
but there were not enough transports 
to ship them overseas in time, or to sup- 
ply them after their arrival. Everyone at 



14 GHQ SWPA, Elkton Tlan .... 28 Feb 43. 
“Rad, Sutherland to MacArthur, 12 Mar 43, 
CM-OUT 1930. 



the conference was convinced of the 
necessity for offensive operations, but it 
was recognized that the operations would 
be limited by the available means. Ad- 
miral Halsey’s representatives, Lt. Gen. 
Millard F. Harmon of the Army, Brig. 
Gen. Dewitt Peck of the Marine Corps, 
and Capt. Miles R. Browning of the 
Navy, endorsed the Elkton plan, but 
some of the Navy planners in Washing- 
ton were dubious of its value. They 
believed it would tie up too many ships 
and too many troops for too long a time, 
and would not achieve decisive results. 
The Washington planners informed the 
Pacific representatives that only two or 
three more divisions and a few more 
planes could be sent overseas. 10 

The solution therefore was to replace 
the ambitious directive of 2 July 1942 
with something more realistic. Before 
deciding on a new directive, the Joint 
Chiefs instructed the Pacific delegates to 
decide what offensive operations they 
thought could be undertaken in 1943 
with the allotted forces. It was under- 
stood that the Pacific commanders would 
not be committed by their subordinates’ 
recommendations. 17 

The Pacific delegates answered 
promptly. They stated that the South 
and Southwest Pacific forces would be 
able to advance as far as the southeast 
part of Bougainville, seize eastern New 
Guinea up to Madarig, extend to Wood- 
lark and Kiriwina in the Trobriand 
Islands, and advance to Cape Gloucester 



14 For the detailed record ot debate and discus- 
sion at the various meetings of the Pacific Military 
Conference, see Notes on Pac Conf Held in Mar 
43, with Inclosures and Annexes. See below. Biblio- 
graphical Note, 

11 Min, JCS mtg, 19 Mar 43. 
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in western New Britain. These opera- 
tions were essentially the second task of 
the directive of 2 July 1942. 18 With this 
statement, the Pacific Military Confer- 
ence as such came to a close, although 
the Pacific representatives remained in 
Washington a few days longer at the 
request of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Preparation of the Directive of 
28 March 1943 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, having ap- 
proved the additional Pacific reinforce- 
ments and heard the opinions of the 
Pacific delegates, immediately accepted 
the proposal that South and Southwest 
Pacific operations in 1943 be limited 
to Task Two, and turned to considera- 
tion of new orders for Halsey and Mac- 
Arthur. 19 

Neither the limitation of operations 
to Task Two nor the inclusion of Wood- 
lark and Kiriwina was an entirely new 
idea. The Joint U.S. Strategic Commit- 
tee, commissioned by the Joint Staff 
Planners to prepare a plan for the defeat 
of Japan, in February had considered 
the means for, and limiting factors af- 
fecting, the operations planned at Casa- 
blanca, and recommended that only 
Task Two be carried out in 1943. The 
committee felt that the capture of Ra- 
baul, which could not be undertaken 
until fairly late in 1943, might interfere 
with the recapture of Burma, an opera- 
tion which was considered to be on a 
priority with the advance through the 
Central Pacific and the support of 
China. The Strategic Committee had 



18 Memo by Reps of the Pac Areas, in JCS 238/2, 
a 1 Mar 43. 

19 Min, JCS mtg, 21 Mar 43. 



also recommended capture of Woodlark 
and Kiriwina. 20 

Seizure of these islands would bring 
Rabaul and the northern Solomons 
within range of fighters and medium 
bombers, and would thus compensate 
for the absence of enough heavy 
bombers. The islands, which lie outside 
the bad weather belt that frequently 
blankets the southeast tip of New 
Guinea, would also serve as staging bases 
for the rapid switching of air units 
between the South and Southwest Pa- 
cific. In December of the previous year, 
Admiral Halsey had suggested to Mac- 
Arthur the establishment of an air base 
at Woodlark or Kiriwina, and offered 
to furnish some of the necessary troops. 
This project had the approval of Mar- 
shall and King. 21 The seizure of Wood- 
lark and Kiriwina was included as part 
of Plan Elkton of 12 February, but had 



20 Memo, Secretariat JUSSC for Secretariat JPS, 
13 Feb 43, sub: Opns in S and SW Pac Areas During 
1943 and Their Relation to the Concept of Mil 
Strategy for 1943 as Set Forth in the Anfa Papers, 
with Incls A and B, attached to JPS 67/2, 4 Jan 43, 
title: Proposed Dir for a Campaign Plan for the 
Defeat of Japan, ABC 381 Japan (8-27—42), Sec 1. 
This paper is also filed as JPS 67/3, ig Feb 43, 
title: Opns in S and SW Pac in 1943. The Casa- 
blanca Conference was held at Anfa and is often 
referred to as the Anfa Conference, although its 
code name was Symbol. The Joint U.S. Strategic 
Committee was renamed the Joint War Plans Com- 
mittee in March 1943, and should not be confused 
with the Joint Strategic Survey Committee, which 
was composed of senior officers who advised on 
broad strategic matters. 

21 See C O M S O P A C to C O M S O W E S P A C 
[CINCSWPA], 17 Dec 42; CO MINCH to 
C.OMSOPAC, 18 Dec 42; Memo, King for Marshall, 
20 Feb 43, sub: Instal of Airstrips on Kiriwina 
Island or Woodlark Island; Memo, Marshall for 
King, 22 Feb 43, same sub. All in CNO File A 16-3 
(4) No. i. Warfare Opns, SWPA, 1943, and made 
available by Lt. Grace P. Hays, USN, of the Hist 
Sec, JCS. See also Halsey and Bryan, Admiral 
Halsey's Stury, p. 154. 
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been omitted from the version of Elk- 
ton which Sutherland brought to Wash- 
ington. 

Timing 

Although the Joint Chiefs had ac- 
cepted the delegates’ proposals in prin- 
ciple, they were concerned about the 
timing of operations. They brought the 
Pacific representatives and some of the 
Joint Planners into their meeting on 
Sunday morning, 2 1 March, to help set- 
tle matters. 

The Southwest Pacific delegates ar- 
gued that lack of adequate forces would 
keep the South Pacific from beginning 
operations against New Georgia and 
southern Bougainville until after the 
Southwest Pacific had seized the Huon 
Peninsula in New Guinea, an operation 
that would take place about August. 
This sequence was approximately that 
set forth in the Elkton plan. The South 
Pacific delegates, especially Harmon, felt 
that it would be better to move against 
New Georgia before the capture of the 
Huon Peninsula. A reasonable margin 
of safety would require that enough 
strength be mustered for a drive right 
through to Bougainville after Munda’s 
capture. 

The views of the Southwest Pacific 
delegates on New Georgia are somewhat 
curious. At an early meeting of the con- 
ference, Rear Adm. Charles M. Cooke, 
Jr., of Admiral King’s staff, had asked 
Sutherland for MacArthur’s opinion on 
the operation against Munda for which 
the South Pacific was then preparing. 
Sutherland replied that his chief would 
be unable to make recommendations 
until he had been “apprised” of the 
operations, the forces involved, and the 



amount of assistance he would be ex- 
pected to contribute . 22 

Admiral King was disturbed by the 
idea of postponing action in the Solo- 
mons, for the Japanese fleet was no 
longer pinned down by the Guadal- 
canal Campaign. If the Solomon opera- 
tions were to be postponed, he suggested, 
the American fleet units assigned to the 
South Pacific might be more profitably 
employed elsewhere, perhaps in the Cen- 
tral Pacific. The Joint Chiefs directed 
the Joint Planners to draft a plan, but 
did not immediately attempt to decide 
on the timing of operations . 23 In the 
message the Joint Chiefs sent to Mac- 
Arthur, Nimitz, and Halsey about the 
additional reinforcements, they stated 
that “prevailing opinion” in Washing- 
ton favored launching the invasion of 
Munda after the establishment of an air 
base at Woodlark and possibly after the 
conclusion of the planned advance in 
New Guinea. 

Mac Arthur replied at once to express 
his vigorous opposition to what he, Suth- 
erland, and Kenney called “divergent 
action,” that is, concurrent operations 



22 Notes on l’ac Conf Held in Mar 43, 3d mtg, 13 
Mar 43. It is difficult to comprehend Sutherland’s 
statement as reported in the official record. 
MacArthur’s message regarding Wilkinson’s visit to 
Brisbane indicated that an exchange of views had 
taken place. According to the COMSOPAC War 
Diary, 4 March 1943 entry, MacArthur was in- 
formed on 4 March that South Pacific headquarters 
hoped to seize New Georgia about 10 April. Halsey 
discussed the action with Sutherland and Kenney 
at his headquarters in Noumea, New Caledonia, 
and made it clear that MacArthur would not be 
asked for any assistance except for limited air ac- 
tion against the Shortland Islands. Finally, the 28 
February Elkton, which Sutherland read to the 
conference, specifically called for an invasion of 
New Georgia and made an estimate of the forces 
that would be needed. 

2:1 Min, JCS mtg, 2 1 Mar 43. 
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Some Pacific Planners in Conference. From left, Capt. Cato D. Glover , Jr., 
Maj. Gen, Richard J. Marshall , Lt. Oxen. George C. Kenney, Lt. Gen. Richard K. 
Sutherland, Rear Adm. Forrest P. Sherman, and Maj. Gen. Stephen J. Cham- 
berlin. Photograph taken in Brisbane, Australia, March 1944. 



against New Georgia and New Guinea 
by the South and Southwest Pacific 
Areas. Neither area, he asserted, would 
be strong enough for independent ac- 
tion. The South Pacific would need 
strong air support from its neighbor 
in the New Georgia action, and there 
simply were not enough planes. He 
therefore recommended that the New 
Georgia invasion be postponed at least 
until the seizure of the Lae-Madang 
area guaranteed control of the Vitiaz 
Strait between the Huon Peninsula and 
western New Britain, prevented the 
Japanese from moving reinforcements 
to Rabaul from the west, and enabled 
the Southwest Pacific to support and 
protect its neighbor by bombing Rabaul 



heavily. Then New Georgia could be 
taken, and the South and Southwest 
Pacific Areas, now mutually supporting, 
could begin the reduction of Rabaul. 24 

The question of timing was never 
finally determined by the Joint Chiefs. 
Speaking at their meeting on 28 March 
when the Joint Planners’ draft of a new 
directive for Halsey and MacArthur was 
considered. King again emphasized the 
dangers of allowing the South Pacific to 
stand idly by while waiting for the 
northeast New Guinea coast to be 



21 Rad from MacArthur, 25 Mar 43, CM— IN 
13461; Comments by Gen Kenney on draft MS of 
this volume, attached to Ltr, Gen Kenney to Maj 
Gen Albert C. Smith, Chief of Mil Hist, 1 1 Nov 
53, no sub, OCMH. 
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cleared. Marshall, whose talents included 
great skill at reconciling divergent 
points of view, offered the opinion that 
both MacArthur and Halsey would take 
every advantage to press forward when- 
ever Japanese resistance was weak. The 
Japanese would find themselves in a dif- 
ficult position. If they strengthened the 
Solomons at the expense of New Guinea 
MacArthur could move forward, and 
Halsey could take advantage of any shifts 
of troops to New Guinea. Halsey him- 
self, although willing to postpone the 
advance against New Georgia until after 
Woodlark and Kiriwina were taken, had 
stated that he would not remain idle. 
He intended to hit the Japanese with 
land-based aircraft and to be prepared 
to move into New Georgia and southern 
Bougainville if the Japanese weakened 
their defenses to such an extent that he 
could advance without precipitating a 
major engagement. King withdrew his 
objections, subject to the proviso that 
MacArthur submit detailed plans show- 
ing timing and sequence of operations 
and the composition of task forces. 25 

Command 

One final question, command, re- 
mained to be decided before the Joint 
Chiefs could issue a new directive. This 
question was settled fairly quickly. 28 The 
directive of 2 July 1942 had provided 
that Tasks Two and Three would be 
under Mac Arthur’s direction. This prin- 
ciple continued to be accepted by the 
Joint Chiefs without serious challenge. 
Both the Army and the Navy had been 



15 Min, JCS mtg, 28 Mar 43: COMSOPAC War 
Diary, 28 Mar 43 entry. 

” But see Rad, Sutherland to MacArthur, 25 Mar 
43, CM-OUT 9499. 



arguing somewhat heatedly over the 
question of a unified command for the 
entire Pacific, but the warmth of their 
debate did not seriously interfere with 
the preparation of the new directive. 
The possibility of mutual co-operation 
by Halsey and MacArthur was rejected. 
Some naval officers, including King, sug- 
gested that since Halsey would be oper- 
ating west of the line of demarcation 
(longitude 159° east), it should be moved 
westward again, but did not press the 
point. 27 It was agreed that MacArthur 
would command the operations by the 
Southwest Pacific forces, and that Hal- 
sey’s operations with South Pacific forces 
in the Solomons would be under Mac- 
Arthur’s “general directives.” 

One particularly important aspect of 
the command question related to the 
Pacific Fleet units that would take part 
in the operations. Admiral King always 
opposed any tendency to break up the 
Pacific Fleet by permanently assigning 
its units to any particular area, for then 
the fleet would lose part of its striking 
power as well as strategic and tactical 
mobility. For these reasons King had 
previously proposed that Nimitz’ au- 
thority be extended to include the waters 
of the Southwest Pacific Area, but had 
apparently never insisted on this as a 
solution. The Joint Chiefs settled the 
matter on 28 March by agreeing that all 
units of the Pacific Ocean Areas other 
than those assigned by the Joint Chiefs 
to task forces engaged in the operations 
would remain under Nimitz’ general 
control. This meant that MacArthur 



” Kenney, General Kenney Reports, p. 213, indi- 
cates that discussions of this point in and out of 
the conference room were heated. The minutes do 
not yield much information about the emotions of 
the protagonists. 
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would exercise strategic direction only 
over Halsey’s forces that were engaged 
in the Solomons west of longitude 159 0 
east, and that Halsey’s other forces, as 
well as Pacific Fleet units not assigned 
by the Joint Chiefs, would remain under 
Nimitz. 28 With the question of command 
settled and the problem of timing left 
largely to the commanders’ discretion, 
the Joint Chiefs on 28 March approved 
a directive providing for offensive oper- 
ations by MacArthur and Halsey in 
1 943- 29 

The 28 March Directive 

Brief crisp orders were dispatched to 
Halsey, Nimitz, and MacArthur on 28 
March. The Joint Chiefs canceled their 
directive of 2 July 1942. They ordered 



28 The command question is treated in the fol- 
lowing documents: Ltr, COMINCH-CNO [King] 
to CofS USA [Marshall], 6 Jan 43, no sub, in- 
cluded in JCS 112/1, 14 Oct 42, title: Mil Sit in 
the Pac, ABC 370.26 (7—8-42), Sec 1; Memo, Cen 
Handy for Capt Connolly, Naval War Plans Div, 
29 Dec 42, no sub, OPD 384 PTO (12-29-42), Sec 
2, Case 43; Memo, Marshall for COMINCH, 8 Jan 
43, sub: Strategic Dir of Opns in the SW Pac, same 
file; Memo, COMINCH for CofS USA, 18 Feb 43, 
sub: Opns in SOPAC-SWPA, OPD Exec Off File 
No. 10, Item 67c; Memo, CofS USA for CNO, 19 
Feb 43, same sub, same file; JCS 238/3, 21 Mar 43, 
title: Plan of Opns for Seizure of Solomon Islands- 
New Guinea— New Britain— New Ireland Area; JCS 
238/4, 27 Mar 43, title: Plan of Opns for Seizure 
of Solomon Islands— New Guinea— New Britain— New 
Ireland Area— Offen Opns in the S and SW Pac 
During 1943; JCS 238/5/D, 28 Mar 43, title: Dir— 
Plan of Opns for Seizure of Solomon Islands— New 
Guinea— New Britain— New Ireland Area; and Min 
JCS mtg, 28 Mar 43. 

29 Min, JCS mtg, 28 Mar 43. 



MacArthur and Halsey to establish air- 
fields on Woodlark and Kiriwina, to 
seize the Lae-Salamaua-Finschhafen- 
Madang area of New Guinea and occupy 
western New Britain, and to seize and 
occupy the Solomon Islands as far as 
southern Bougainville. The operations 
were intended to inflict losses on the 
Japanese, to deny the target areas to 
the enemy, to contain Japanese forces 
in the Pacific by retaining the initiative, 
and to prepare for the ultimate seizure 
of the Bismarck Archipelago. As previ- 
ously indicated, operations would be 
conducted under MacArthur’s com- 
mand. The advances in the Solomons 
rvere to be under the direct command 
of Halsey, who would operate under 
MacArthur’s strategic direction. Except 
for those units assigned by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to task forces engaged in 
these campaigns, all elements of the Pa- 
cific Ocean Areas would remain under 
Nimitz. MacArthur was directed to sub- 
mit detailed plans including the com- 
position of task forces and sequence and 
timing of operations. 30 

With this directive, the Joint Chiefs 
set the program for 1943 in the South 
and Southwest Pacific. There can be no 
doubt that they were disappointed by 
their inability to approach the goals set 
so freely at Casablanca, but the 28 March 
directive possessed the virtue of being 
based on assumptions that were realistic, 
even pessimistic. The defined objectives 
tvere believed to be surely attainable. 

30 JCS 238/5/D, 28 Mar 43. 
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Elkton III: The Plan for Cartwheel 



The Southivest Pacific Area 
Command Structure 

Most of the commands of the South- 
west and South Pacific Areas which 
would execute the Joint Chiefs’ orders 
were already in existence. 1 General Mac- 
Arthur, as Allied Commander in Chief, 
had organized his General Headquar- 
ters (GHQ), Southwest Pacific Area, on 
U.S. Army lines. Directly under Suther- 
land, the Chief of Staff, 2 were the four 
standard general staff and three special 
staff sections. Each section was headed 
by an American Army officer. Officers 
from the American Navy and from the 
Australian, Netherlands, and Nether- 
lands Indies armed forces served in the 
most important staff sections, but in 
comparatively junior positions. 3 On the 

1 For details see Louis Morton’s forthcoming 
volumes on strategy, command, and logistics in the 
Pacific, and Milner, Victory in Papua. For South 
Pacific organization, see below, pp. 167-70. | 

“Sutherland, a lean, spare, dedicated man, and 
an exacting taskmaster, was somewhat less than 
popular with some of the officers who commanded 
forces directly under GHQ, apparently because they 
felt that he, personally, tried to take over part of 
their authority. But his worst enemies have never 
questioned his professional competence. 

3 G-g, for example, contained a substantial num- 

ber of U.S. Navy and Allied officers, and such sub- 
ordinate sections of G-2 as the Allied Intelligence 
Bureau, the Allied Translator and Interpreter Serv- 
ice, and the Allied Geographical Section had large 
numbers of Allied officers. 



surface GHQ was a U.S. Army head- 
quarters, but its responsibilities and au- 
thority were joint and Allied in nature. 
It was an operational headquarters. 

Under GHQ in Australia were three 
other tactical headquarters— Allied Land 
Forces, Allied Naval Forces, and Allied 
Air Forces, whose names indicate their 
functions. 



( Chart 1) 



Allied Land Forces 
was commanded by an Australian, Gen- 
eral Sir Thomas Blarney, and was theo- 
retically responsible for the tactical di- 
rection of all Allied ground troops, less 
certain antiaircraft units which were 
controlled by Allied Air Forces. Under 
Allied Land Forces was the U.S. Sixth 
Army, established in the area in Febru- 
ary 194.3 under command of Lt. Gen. 
Walter Krueger. Included in Sixth 
Army w’ere Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichel- 
berger’s I Corps, the 2d Engineer Spe- 
cial Brigade, and the 503d Parachute 
Infantry Regiment. The 1st Marine Di- 
vision was under Krueger’s operational 
control. 4 The First and Second Aus- 
tralian Armies, many of whose units 
were still in training, were part of Allied 
Land Forces. The main tactical head- 
quarters which operated under Blarney 



4 GHQ SWPA GO 17, 16 Feb 43, in GHQ SWPA 
G-g Jnl, 16 Feb 43. The antiaircraft units, two 
antiaircraft coast artillery brigades that were con- 
trolled by Allied Air Forces, were assigned to Sixth 
Army. 



Chart 1 — Organization of Forces for Cartwheel 
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during early 1943 was New Guinea 
Force, a largely Australian headquarters 
responsible for the conduct of opera- 
tions in New Guinea. GHQ usually 
established a temporary advanced eche- 
lon at Port Moresby, New Guinea, 
shortly before the beginning of each 
operation. 

Allied Naval Forces was commanded 
by Vice Adm. Arthur S. Carpender (in- 
evitably called “Chips”) of the U.S. 
Navy, and included the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet (concurrently commanded by Car- 
pender) and large parts of the Australian 
and Netherlands Navies. The most im- 
portant component of Carpender’s com- 
mand was the VII Amphibious Force, 
organized under Rear Adm. Daniel E. 
Barbey in early 1943. 

Lt. Gen. George C. Kenney, an Amer- 
ican airman, led the Allied Air Forces 
which consisted of the U.S. Fifth Air 
Force and the Royal Australian Air 
Force Command, Allied Air Forces, 
under Air Vice Marshal William D. 
Bostock. Kenney also commanded the 
Fifth Air Force but for tactical purposes 
it was run by the Deputy Commander, 
Brig. Gen. Ennis C. Whitehead who led 
the Advanced Echelon at Port Moresby, 
New Guinea. 5 

All national forces serving under these 
tactical headquarters were administered 
and usually supplied by their own serv- 
ice elements. U.S. Army Forces, Far 
East, commanded by MacArthur, was 
responsible for administration of the 
Sixth Army, the Fifth Air Force, and 
U.S. Army Services of Supply, South- 
west Pacific Area. This last, under Maj. 
Gen. Richard J. Marshall, had the re- 

* Craven and Cate, The Pacific: Guadalcanal to 
Saipan, p. 99. 



sponsibility for logistical support of 
American ground forces.® Australian 
Line of Communications units in Allied 
Land Forces supplied the Australian 
troops. Soldiers fighting in New Guinea 
under New Guinea Force were supplied 
by a U.S.-Australian organization known 
as the Combined Operational Service 
Command which had been created dur- 
ing the Papuan campaign. 

Most echelons subordinate to GHQ 
had functioned during the Papuan cam- 
paign and by mid- 194 3 were operating 
with an efficiency born of this experi- 
ence. 

Geography 

The forthcoming campaigns would be 
fought in New Guinea, the Solomon 
Islands, and the Bismarck Archipelago. 
Many places in these islands bear the 
names of outstanding figures in the his- 
tory of exploration: Torres Strait, Dam- 
pier Strait, Bougainville, and D’Entre- 
casteaux Islands. Other names like New 
Britain and New Ireland are of more 
pedestrian origin, and the Bismarck and 
Solomon Seas were named during World 
War II. 7 Despite the familiarity of many 
place names, the area was one of the 
least known and least developed in all 
the wmrld. Further, although there is 
perhaps no ideal place to fight a war, 
the New Guinea-Bismarcks-Solomons 



6 GHQ SWPA Stf Memo 3, 19 Feb 43; USAFFE 
GO 1, 26 Feb 43, adv copy. Both in GHQ SWPA 
G-3 Jnl, 19 Feb 43. 

7 Nothing is named for Meneses, who first visited 
New Guinea in 1526, nor for Mendana who dis- 
covered the Solomons in 1568. But the whole group, 
the islands of Guadalcanal, San Cristobal, Santa 
Isabel, and Florida, and Point Cruz on Guadalcanal 
and Estrella Bay at Santa Isabel retain the names 
given by Mendana. 
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area was o ne of the worst possible places. 

( Ma -p in 

All the islands have much in common, 
and much that is common is unpleas- 
ant. All have hot, wet, tropical climates. 
All are mountainous. All are heavily 
jungled. All are pest-ridden and full of 
tropical diseases, especially malaria. 
None has motor roads longer than a few 
miles. There are almost no ports with 
piers and quays to accommodate large 
ships. 

The native inhabitants are Melane- 
sians, most of them barely beyond the 
Stone Age. Cannibalism and headhunt- 
ing were suppressed only recently in 
areas where British, German, Dutch, 
and Australian governments exerted 
their authority. During World War II 
there were rumors that some of the New 
Guinea natives, freed by the Japanese 
conquests from the white man’s restrain- 
ing influence, had reverted to their an- 
cient practices. 

New Guinea, the largest island in the 
area and after Greenland the largest 
island in the world, is about 1,600 stat- 
ute miles long, 500 miles from north 
to south at its widest point, and has 
an area estimated at about 312,000 
square miles. Its most distinctive geo- 
graphic feature, aside from the jungle, 
is the great cordillera that runs the 
length of the island. This cordillera 
consists of a number of parallel east- 
west mountain ranges which narrow into 
the Owen Stanley Range in the Papuan 
peninsula. The highest peaks reach over 
sixteen thousand feet into the sky. The 
mountain valleys that are cut by such 
rivers as the Sepik, Ramu, Markham, 
and Rulolo are several thousand feet 
above sea level, and the climate is pleas- 



ant and relatively healthful. There are 
no really large rivers in New Guinea, 
but the Markham, which flows into 
Huon Gulf, and the Sepik and Ramu 
are several hundred miles long. The 600- 
mile Sepik, flowing between the Victor 
Emmanuel Range and the Torricelli 
Mountains, is navigable by steam launch 
for 300 miles above its mouth. Between 
the mountains and the sea are swampy 
lowlands and vast stretches of tropical 
rain forest so thick that the sun never 
penetrates the treetops to dry the ground 
and no underbrush ever grows. 

At the outset of the war there were 
no motor roads of any significant length. 
There were short roads in and around 
the main ports and gold fields and in- 
numerable native footpaths, or “tracks.” 
As both Allied and Japanese forces had 
demonstrated during the Papuan cam- 
paign, overland travel was fantastically 
difficult. The best ways to travel were 
by water and by air. However, both the 
Australians and Japanese were, in the 
first part of 1943, engaged in ambitious 
transmontane road-building projects. 

Before the war the Australians had 
exploited air travel to the utmost in 
developing the gold fields of the Bulolo 
Valley in the mountains southwest of 
Salamaua. They had avoided the diffi- 
culties of overland travel by cutting air- 
strips in the flatlands of the valley, then 
flying in gold-mining machinery, build- 
ing materials, and, to add to the ameni- 
ties of life in the attractive uplands, 
even race horses. 

Across Vitiaz and Dampier Straits 
from New Guinea’s Huon Peninsula 
lies Cape Gloucester, the western tip 
of New Britain, which curves northeast- 
erly to culminate in Gazelle Peninsula 
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and Rabaul. New Ireland, long and nar- 
row, parallels the long axis of the Pa- 
puan peninsula so that it, the Admiralty 
Islands, part of New Guinea, and New 
Britain enclose the Bismarck Sea. New 
Britain, New Ireland, the Admiralties, 
and other islands form the Bismarck 
Archipelago. 

Southeast of Rabaul, and northeast 
of the Papuan peninsula and the Lou- 
isiade Archipelago, lie the Solomon 
Islands. This Goo-mile-long double- 
chained archipelago was found by Men- 
dana in 1568, but his calculations of 
longitude were so far wrong that two 
hundred years went by before white men 
found it again. Carteret, Bougainville, 
Surville, Shortland, and D’Entrecast- 
eaux sighted or visited the archipelago 
between 1767 and 1793, and French 
geographers eventually concluded that 
these were the islands Mendana had 
found. 

The area was divided politically. That 
part of New Guinea west of longitude 
141 0 east belonged to th^ Netherlands. 
Papua was an Australian possession with 
the status of Territory. Northeast New 
Guinea, the Admiralties, New Britain, 
New Ireland, Bougainville, and Buka 
made up the Australian Mandated Ter- 
ritory of New Guinea: Australia took 
them from Germany in World War I 
and was awarded a League of Nations 
mandate over them. 8 The Solomons 
southeast of Bougainville are, politically, 
the British Solomon Islands Protector- 
ate, established by Great Britain in 1893 
to suppress blackbirding. 



8 In 1947 the Mandated Territory and Papua 
were consolidated as a United Nations trusteeship. 



A crude comparison may give a gen- 
eral idea of the size of the area. If a 
map of the New Guinea-Bismarck 
Archipelago-Solomon Islands area is 
superimposed on a map of the United 
States, with the western tip of New 
Guinea’s Vogelkop Peninsula at Seattle, 
Washington, Milne Bay at southeastern 
New Guinea lies in Colorado, and the 
Solomon Islands lie in the Missouri and 
Mississippi Valleys. 

Coastwatching 

In early 1943 the key points of this 
huge area, except for Port Moresby, 
Milne Bay, Goodenough Island in the 
D’Entrecasteaux group, and the Guadal- 
canal-Russells-Florida area of the Solo- 
mons were in Japanese hands, but Al- 
lied intelligence agencies were able to 
keep a fairly close check on enemy troop, 
ship, and plane movements by means of 
radioed reports from observers operat- 
ing behind the enemy lines. These ob- 
servers were the coastwatchers, members 
of an organization, the Coastwatching 
Service, established before the war as 
part of the Directorate of Intelligence, 
Royal Australian Navy. Their territory 
originally embraced New Guinea, the 
Bismarck Archipelago, and the Solo- 
mons, but later islands of the Nether- 
lands Indies were added to the network. 
Initially the coastwatchers were all Brit- 
ish, Australian, or New Zealand civil 
servants or planters, commissioned in 
the Australian armed forces, but as the 
war progressed qualified men from the 
American forces were also assigned. The 
coastwatchers were part of the Allied 
Intelligence Bureau of the G-s> Section 
of GHQ, Those in the Solomons re- 
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ported their observations directly to 
South Pacific agencies. 9 

These intrepid men were greatly 
aided in their work by the devotion 
and help of the natives. The Melane- 
sians in general remained loyal to the 
Allied cause, and throughout the war 
rescued shot-down airmen and stranded 
sailors, worked as guides, bearers, and 
laborers, and a select few stayed with the 
various coastwatchers. 

As the interior of the New Guinea- 
Bismarcks-Solomons area was little 
known and practically unmapped, the 
coastwatchers proved an invaluable 
source of information on terrain. In 
addition, their hideouts served as bases 
for the patrols that thrust behind the 
Japanese lines in advance of nearly every 
Allied operation. 

The Plan of Maneuver 

On receiving the instructions from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Mac- 
Arthur and his subordinates turned to 
the job of preparing plans and issuing 
orders to carry out the directive of 28 
March. The task was not difficult. All 
that was needed was a revamping of the 
two previous Elkton plans. 

MacArthur’s headquarters issued its 
plan for South and Southwest Pacific 
Area operations for 1943 on 26 April, 
and followed it the next month with 
warning orders and operations instruc- 
tions. The warning orders covered the 

o 



"See Coimlr. Eric A. Feklt, RAN, The Coast- 
watchers (Melbourne and New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1946): MIS GHQ FEC., The Intelli- 
gence Series, IV, Operations of the Allied Intel- 
ligence Bureau, GHQ, SWPA. The Royal New 
Zealand Navy also operated a coastwatching system 
east of the Solomons. 



whole Elkton plan; the operations in- 
structions dealt specifically with the 
opening phases. The 26 April plan, 
designated Elkton III, was issued after 
a personal conference in Brisbane be- 
tween Admiral Halsey and General 
MacArthur. 

This was the first meeting of the well- 
known admiral and the even more fa- 
mous general. Halsey was deeply im- 
pressed by MacArthur; speaking of their 
wartime conferences, he wrote: 

I have seldom seen a man who makes a 
quicker, stronger, more favorable impres- 
sion. . . . On the few occasions when I 
disagreed with him, I told him so, and we 
discussed the issue until one of us changed 
his mind. My mental picture poses him 
against the background of these discussions; 
he is pacing his office, almost wearing a 
groove between his large, bare desk and 
the portrait of George Washington that 
faced it; his corncob pipe is in his hand (I 
rarely saw him smoke it) ; and he is mak- 
ing his points in a diction I have never 
heard surpassed. 19 

At this meeting, timing and co-ordi- 
nation of the advance in New Guinea 
with the invasion of New Georgia were 
discussed. 11 Halsey carried some of his 
points with MacArthur; they agreed that 
the initial invasion of New Georgia 
would take place at the same time as 
the seizure of Woodlark and Kiriwina 
instead of after the establishment of 
Southwest Pacific forces on the Huon 
Peninsula, as the Southwest Pacific lead- 
ers had been advocating. Elkton III 
specified that the New Georgia and 
Woodlark-Kiriwina operations would 



” Halsey and Bryan, Admiral Halsey’s Story, p. 
• 55 - 

11 COMSOPAC War Diary, 25 Apr 43 entry; Hal- 
sey and Bryan, Admiral Halsey’s Story, pp. 154-55. 
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be simultaneous, but that major forces 
were not to be committed. 1 ' 

The CARTWHEEL Operations 

The plan of maneuver decided on 
by MacArthur was the same as that set 
forth in previous plans— mutually sup- 
porting advances along two axes, con- 
verging finally on Rabaul. The general 
concept underlying these operations 
characterized most Allied operations in 
both South and Southwest Pacific Areas. 
Despite its stiff brand of English, the 
warning instruction that expressed this 
concept is worth noting: 

The general scheme of maneuver is to 
advance our bomber line towards Rabaul; 
first by improvement of presently occupied 
forward bases; secondly, by the occupation 
and implementation of air bases which can 
be secured without committing large forces; 
and then, by the seizure and implementa- 
tion of successive hostile airdromes. 

By destructive air attack soften up and 
gain air superiority over each attack objec- 
tive along the two axes of advance. Neu- 
tralize with appropriate aviation support- 
ing hostile air bases and destroy hostile 
naval forces and shipping within range. 
Prevent reinforcement or supply of objec- 
tives under attack. Move land forces for- 
ward, covered by air and naval forces, to 
seize and consolidate each successive objec- 
tive. Displace aviation forward onto cap- 
tured airdromes. Repeat this process to suc- 
cessive objectives, neutralizing by air ac- 
tion, or by air, land, and sea action, 
intermediate hostile installations which are 
not objectives of immediate attack. The 
entire movement will be covered by air 
attack on Japanese air and sea bases along 
the general perimeter BUKA-RABAUL- 



12 Halsey and Bryan, Admiral Halsey’s Story, p. 
155; GHQ SWPA, Elkton III, Plan for the Seizure 
of the Lae—Salamaua— New Britain-Solomons Areas, 
26 Apr 43. 



KAVIENG-WEWAK, with the object of 
denying supply and reinforcement of ob- 
jectives under attack. 13 

The operations planned for Elkton 
III were lumped under the code name 
Cartwheel, and were arranged accord- 
ing to a complicated but flexible sched- 
ule that provided for about thirteen in- 
vasions or captures in eight months, and 
also provided for maximum mutual sup- 
port by South and Southwest Pacific 
Areas. 

Cartwheel would start with amphib- 
ious movements by the Southwest Pa- 
cific into Woodlark and Kiriwina. Si- 
multaneously the South Pacific, using 
“diversionary” and “aggressive” infiltra- 
tion, would move into New Georgia 
“and/or” Santa Isabel without commit- 
ting major forces to action. 14 

Woodlark and Kiriwina were not held 
by either belligerent. Kiriwina is 270 
nautical miles from Rabaul, and south- 
ern Bougainville is 300 miles away. 
Thus Allied fighters and medium bomb- 
ers would be brought within range of 
these enemy areas, and Allied control 
over the Solomon and Bismarck Seas 
would be intensified. During the seiz- 
ure of Woodlark and Kiriwina (desig- 
nated Operation I in Elkton III), heavy 
bombers would strike southern Bougain- 
ville, Buka, and Rabaul. The South 
Pacific would support the move by its 
ground operations in the Solomons (Op- 
eration A) in addition to providing stra- 
tegic naval support and pinning down 
Japanese aircraft in the Solomons. In 



” GHQ SWPA Warning Instns 2, 6 May 43, in 
GHQ SWPA G-3 Jnl, 6 May 43. 

14 GHQ SWPA, Elkton III . ... 26 Apr. 43. 
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accordance with Halsey’s original sug- 
gestion, the South Pacific would furnish 
the occupation force and an air squad- 
ron for Woodlark. The timetable in- 
cluded in Elkton III allotted two 
months for Operations I and A 

When Operation A ended, 
cific forces would not undertake any 
large-scale movements, but would con- 
tinue air and sea operations to support 
the Southwest Pacific. This area would 
execute Operation II, the seizure of 
Lae (Ila), Salamaua and Finschhafen 
(lib), and Madang (He). Lae was to be 
seized two months after the initiation of 
the Cartwheel operations, Salamaua 
and Finschhafen six weeks after Lae, and 
Madang two weeks after Salamaua. The 
Madang operation, including the consol- 
idation phase, would probably require 
two months. During Operation II air- 
craft from both areas would keep strik- 
ing the Japanese in the Solomons, New 
Ireland, New Britain, and New Guinea. 
Airfields at Lae and in the Markham 
Valley behind Lae w T ould support the 
advance against Madang as well as the 
South Pacific’s thrust against southern 
Bougainville. 

Five and one-half months after the 
start of Cartwheel, and one month after 
the move against Lae, the South Pacific 
would complete the seizure of New Geor- 
gia, and move forward to capture the 
Japanese bases at Faisi in the Shortland 
Islands and Buin in southern Bougain- 
ville (Operation B). 15 Allied aircraft 



,s This feature of Elkton III was not closely fol- 
lowed by Halsey. References to the New Georgia 
operations in Elkton III are rather vague. They 
probably were included after the Halsey-MacArthur 
conference. 



from Woodlark, Kiriwina, and the Huon 
Peninsula would support and cover 
these movements. It w r as expected that 
Operation B would require six weeks. 

The next two sets of operations by the 
Southwest and South Pacific Areas would 
be practically concurrent. At the begin- 
ning of the seventh month, the South 
Pacific was to seize Kieta, a Japanese base 
on the east coast of Bougainville, and 
begin neutralizing the airfields on and 
near Buka (Operation C). In the middle 
of the sixth month, the Southwest Pa- 
cific would cross Vitiaz Strait to take 
Cape Gloucester and Arawe (Operation 
Ilia), then occupy Gasmata and neutral- 
ize Talasea (Operation II lb). With the 
New Guinea and New Britain bases in 
Allied hands, Wewak could be neutral- 
ized, and the operations against western 
New Britain could be supported. Finally, 
with the execution of Operations III and 
C, light bombers and fighters could eas- 
ily attack Rabaul and Kavieng, and the 
South and Southwest Pacific Areas could 
begin to neutralize them in advance of 
an amphibious assault on Rabaul. This 
entire set of operations, it was estimated, 
would last for eight months. For plan- 
ning purposes, Elkton III assumed that 
the Cartwheel operations would begin 
about the first of June. 

The arrangements for mutual sup- 
port of the two areas during these opera- 
tions were more detailed and exact than 
those for the Guadalcanal and Papua 
Campaigns. Elkton III and subsequent 
orders, besides specifying the time and 
place of the Cartwheel operations, also 
provided for direct communication be- 
tween South and Southwest Pacific Areas. 
Starting on 15 May, daily operational 
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Chart 2 — Estimated Timing and Sequence of Cartwheel Operations 
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Source: Adapted from a chart in GHQ SWPA’s ELKTON III, 26 Apr 43, Plan for the Seizure and 
Occupation of the Lae-Salamaua-Madang-Western New Brifain-Solomons Areas. 
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and intelligence summaries would be ex- 
changed. Instructions stressed particu- 
larly the necessity for a common radio 
frequency for fighter planes and a radio 
circuit connecting all major Allied air 
headquarters and bases. Beginning with 
Operations I and A, Southwest Pacific 
planes would conduct regular defensive 
reconnaissance over the Solomon and 
Bismarck Seas and the land areas west 
of longitude 155 0 east and southwest of 
the line Buka Passage-New Ireland. 
South Pacific aircraft would be respon- 
sible for defensive reconnaissance to the 
east and northeast of 155 0 east and the 
Buka Passage-New Ireland line, with a 
one-degree overlap granted to both areas. 
Offensive reconnaissance would be con- 
ducted without regard to any boundaries. 
MacArthur was to be notified well in ad- 
vance of any movements by air or sea, 
and all further arrangements for co-ordi- 
nation and mutual support would be 
made by him. 16 

Forces arid Missions 

MacArthur mainly used the existing 
headquarters in his area, but set up one 
new task force, primarily American, di- 
rectly under GHQ. This organization, 
known at first as New Britain Force but 
from July on as Alamo Force, was com- 
manded by General Krueger, who re- 
tained his command of Sixth Army. 17 
Alamo Force headquarters was virtually 
the same as Sixth Army headquarters, 
and placing Alamo Force directly under 



,S CHQ SWPA, Elkton III ... , 36 Apr 43; 
GHQ SWPA Warning Instns 2, 6 May 43, in GHQ 
SWPA G-3 Jnl, 6 May 43. 

17 Alamo was the code name in clear; the secret 
code name was Escalator Force. 



GHQ had the effect of removing most 
American troops engaged in tactical op- 
erations from General Blarney’s control. 
The plans called for New Guinea Force, 
wdth General Blarney in command, also 
to operate directly under GHQ. Rough- 
ly speaking, New Guinea Force would 
conduct the operations in New Guinea 
while Alamo Force ran those in Wood- 
lark, Kiriwina, and New Britain. 18 All 
operations would be supported and pro- 
tected by Allied Air Forces and Allied 
Naval Forces. 

Logistical responsibilities would be di- 
vided between American and Australian 
supply services. General Marshall’s U.S. 
Army Services of Supply was assigned re- 
sponsibility for the immediate movement 
of supplies for American ground forces 
by water (excluding naval movements) 
from rear bases in Australia to the inter- 
mediate bases at Port Moresby and Milne 
Bay, the advanced base at Oro Bay near 
Buna, and other bases when established. 
Marshall’s command was to enlarge, 
stock, and operate ports and bases for the 
Alamo Force, and would be responsible 
for completing airdromes then under 
construction on New Guinea and Good- 
enough Island. Australian Line of Com- 
munications units were to move supplies 
from rear bases to Cape York Peninsula, 
Port Moresby, and Milne Bay. 

In amphibious assaults Allied Naval 
Forces would carry supplies forward 
from intermediate and advanced bases 
to the combat areas. When those areas 
were secured the regular American and 
Australian supply agencies would take 
over. In addition, Admiral Carpender’s 



18 GHQ SWPA Warning Instns 2, 6 May 43, in 
GHQ SWPA G— 3 Jnl, 6 May 43. 
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command would assist in the movement 
of supplies forward from Australia. 

After some postponements caused by 
delays in assembling the troops for Kiri- 
wina, D Day for Woodlark, Kiriwina, 
Nassau Bay in New Guinea, and New 
Georgia in the Solomons was set for 30 
June. 

The Intelligence Estimate 

Elkton Ill’s estimate of Japanese 
strength in the Bismarck Archipelago, 
Solomons, and New Guinea reflected the 
recent changes in Japanese strength and 
like the 28 February estimate was fairly 
accurate. With the Japanese in control of 
all sea and air routes leading from their 
rearward island fortresses to Rabaul, 
MacArthur and his staff clearly recog- 
nized that the enemy might quickly 
strengthen his forces. They expected that 
strong naval units from Truk, including 
6 battleships, 2 carriers, 3 auxiliary car- 
riers, 8 seaplane tenders, 15 cruisers, 
about 40 destroyers, and 27 submarines 
as well as about 50 merchant vessels of 
over 3,000 tons displacement might be 
made available at once. Within thirty 
days, about four divisions could arrive, 
as well as 277 airplanes and fleet units 
from the Netherlands Indies and the 
Philippines. By the end of six months, 
the Japanese in the Bismarck Archipel- 
ago— Solomons-New Guinea area might 
be able to muster ten to fifteen divisions 
and 755 aircraft, but not much more in 
the way of fleet strength. 

Just as on the Allied side, the crux of 
the matter would be shipping. The avail- 
ability of troopships would govern the 
size of the ground combat forces that 
could be sent to and maintained in the 



area. About 300,000 gross tons of ship- 
ping, half consisting of ships over 3,000 
tons, was immediately available, and to 
that 100,000 to 125,000 gross tons might 
be added. 

No mention was made of possible Jap- 
anese offensives against positions held by 
the Allies. Enemy capabilities were con- 
sidered to be entirely defensive. The Jap- 
anese were believed able to attempt the 
following: defense of Lae and Salamaua 
while reinforcing western New Britain 
and north New Guinea; air attacks 
against the Allied communication lines 
as well as in tactical support of ground 
defenses; naval interception of Allied 
amphibious movements; and diversions 
against northwest Australia and south- 
eastern Papua. 

Specifically, it was anticipated that the 
Japanese would attempt to hold Lae- 
Salamau while rushing about 25,000 re- 
inforcements to Madang and Finschha- 
fen by sea. Once the Allied offensives got 
under way, reasoned MacArthur’s plan- 
ners, the Japanese would probably be 
unable to reinforce Lae or Salamaua. 
Enemy soldiers might be sent overland 
from Wewak through the Markham Val- 
ley to Lae, but would hardly be fit to 
fight on arrival. At the same time the 
Japanese could be expected to increase 
their garrisons at Cape Gloucester, Gas- 
mata, and Arawe in western New Britain. 

The enemy was expected to mount a 
maximum air effort in an attempt to 
defeat or delay the advancing Allies. 
Both daylight sorties and harassing night 
attacks would probably be used. If the 
Japanese could keep half their planes in 
serviceable condition, they could send 
out at least a hundred fighters and eighty- 
five bombers in the initial attacks. By 
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draining the Solomons, they could attack 
on the second day with at least twenty- 
four fighters and ten bombers in addition 
to whatever aircraft were left from the 
first day, and by then more planes would 
be arriving from outside the area. The 
naval surface units at Rabaul could get 
to Lae in not more than eighteen hours. 



and strong forces could steam from Truk 
to Lae in a few days’ time . 19 



19 G— 2 Estimate o£ Enemy Strength and Reinforce- 
ment Rate in the New Guinea-Bismarcks Area, 
Annex A to Elkton III. A map showing enemy dis- 
positions is appended to Annex A, and differs in 
certain minor respects from the order of battle 
data in the text of the annex. 




CHAPTER IV 



The Japanese 



Just as the Allies were determined to 
advance against Rabaul, the Japanese 
were determined to hold it, and, indeed, 
to continue the advance that had been 
checked at Guadalcanal and Buna. The 
importance imparted to Rabaul by its 
airfield sites and harbor, as well as by its 
strategic location, had long been recog- 
nized by the Japanese. Imperial General 
Headquarters’ instructions of November 
1941 directed the capture of Rabaul at 
the earliest opportunity after the fall of 
Guam. 1 Rabaul supported the offensives 
against the Allied lines of communica- 
tion, and defensively was a bastion which 
would help defend the Caroline Islands, 
the Netherlands Indies, and the Philip- 
pines against attack from the south. It 
was one of the most important bases in 
the semicircular string of island fortresses 

1 Unless otherwise indicated all data on the 
Japanese in this chapter are derived from the fol- 
lowing monographs in the series Japanese Studies 

in World War II: 17th Army Operations, Vol. II, 

Monogr No. 40 (OCMH); 18th Army Operations, 
Vols. I, II, Monogrs No. 41, 42 (OCMH); Southeast 
Area Naval Operations, Vols. I— III, Monogrs No. 
48-50 (OCMH); History of the Army Section, Im- 
perial General Headquarters, 1941-45, Monogr No. 
72 (OCMH); Outline of Southeast Area Naval Air 
Operations, November 1942— June 1943, Pt. Ill, 
Monogr No. 107 (OCMH); and 8th Area Army 
Operations, Monogr No. 110 (OCMH). Monograph 
No. 1 10 is a greatly improved revision of History 
of the 8th Area Army, 1942-44, Monograph No. 37 
(OCMH). 



that stretched from Burma through the 
Indies and the Bismarck Archipelago to 
the Marshall Islands, thence north and 
northwest to the Kuriles. 2 

Japanese Command and Strategy 

By late 1942 Rabaul had been devel- 
oped into the major air and naval base 
in the Japanese Southeast Area, and was 
the site of the highest headquarters in 
that area. Although smaller than most 
Allied areas in the Pacific, the Southeast 
Area was huge. Its western boundary, as 
set on 2 April 1943, was longitude 140° 
east. 3 The northern boundary ran from 
140° east just north of the Equator to a 
line drawn between Kapingamarangi in 
the Greenwich Islands to Nauru, thence 
southeast between the Fijis and Samoa. 
It thus embraced parts of both the South 
and Southwest Pacific Areas. 

Unlike the Allied areas, the Southeast 
Area did not possess a unified command. 
The highest Army and Navy headquar- 

3 For early Japanese planning see Morton, The 
Fall of the Philippines, pp. 51—61; Milner, Victory 
in Papua; Miller, Guadalcanal: The First Offensive, 
pp. 4-7. 

s From 7 January to 2 April 1943, the western 
boundary was the border of Dutch and Australian 
New Guinea— longitude 141 0 east. In addition to 
Japanese sources cited see U.S. Strategic Bombing 
Survey, The Allied Campaign Against Rabaul 
(Washington, 1946), pp. 10, 83. 




Chart 3 — Organization of Japanese Forces, Southeast Area, June 1943 
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ters co-operated closely with one another, 
but were responsible to different higher 
authorities. {Chart 3) In charge of Army 



operations in eastern New Guinea, the 
Bismarck Archipelago, and the Solomons 
was General Hitoshi Imamura, com- 
manding the 8th Area Army with head- 
quarters at Rabaul. Imamura was respon- 
sible to the Army Section of Imperial 
General Headquarters. The naval com- 
mand was the Southeast Area Fleet or the 
Southeastern Fleet led by Vice Adm. 
Jinichi Kusaka. His immediate superior 
was the Commander in Chief of the 
Combined Fleet but on several occasions 
he seems to have dealt directly with 
Tokyo. 

By the time the Guadalcanal and Pa- 
puan campaigns ended, the 8th Area 
Army included two field armies and one 
air division. The ijth Army operated in 
the Solomons; the 18 th Army was to be 
responsible for the campaigns in eastern 
New Guinea. The 6th Air Division, with 
headquarters at Rabaul, generally op- 
erated in New Guinea under the tactical 
direction of the 1 8th Army. 

Under the Southeastern Fleet were the 
land-based nth Air Fleet , which oper- 
ated principally in the Solomons, and the 
8th Fleet with bases at Rabaul and in 
the Shortlands-Buin area. The 8th Fleet , 
whose strength and composition varied 
considerably, usually included cruisers, 
destroyers, submarines, transports, and 
naval base forces. An administrative 
rather than a battle fleet, its primary 
duties were patrol and escort. Large- 
scale combat operations were the mission 
of either the 3d or the Combined Fleet, 
both then at Truk. 4 



1 USSBS, The Allied Campaign Against Rabaul, 
pp. 11, 43-44. 



Both the 8th Area Army and the 
Southeastern Fleet had been set up in 
late 1942 when the Japanese, making 
their major offensive effort in the Solo- 
mons and still planning to drive the 
Americans from Guadalcanal, realized 
that they had to commit large forces to 
attain success. But Imperial General 
Headquarters then revised its strategy 
and decided to abandon Guadalcanal, 
evacuate the survivors, and withdraw to 
strong positions in front of Rabaul. 

Under the revised strategy, Imperial 
Headquarters decided to shift its empha- 
sis from the Solomons to New Guinea. 
A policy of “active defense” would be 
pursued in the Solomons in order to 
reinforce New Guinea and pursue an 
“aggressive offensive” there. 5 Lae, Sala- 
maua, Wewak, and Madang on New 
Guinea’s north coast were specifically 
mentioned as bases to be held. Imamura 
therefore ordered Lt. Gen. Hatazo Ada- 
chi, commander of the 18th Army, to 
strengthen Lae, Salamaua, Wewak, and 
Madang. These points were valuable as 
harbors, airfield sites, or both. Lae and 
Salamaua were of great importance as 
their possessor could dominate Dampier 
and Vitiaz Straits and thus block any 
attempt to advance along the New 
Guinea coast to the Philippines or any 
other place in the Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere. The Japanese were 
determined not to yield “an operational 
route for the proclaimed enemy Philip- 
pines invasion.” 6 These bases would also 
be necessary to the Japanese if they were 



“Southeast Area Naval Operations, I, Japanese 
Monogr No. 48 (OCMH), 55. 

* 18th Army Operations, I, Japanese Monogr No. 
41 (OCMH), 55-56. 
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Vice Adm. Jinichi Kusaka 

to realize their hopes of capturing Port 
Moresby. 

Thus the Japanese survivors of Buna 
were ordered to Salamaua, and on Ima- 
mura’s orders Adachi directed more ele- 
ments of his army to move from Rabaul 
to the New Guinea bases. The 20th Divi- 
sion began moving to Wewak; the 41st 
sent elements to Madang, and part of the 
51st Division was sent to Lae and Sala- 
maua. The fixing of the west boundary 
of the Southeast Area on 7 January at 
the Dutch border apparently gladdened 
Adachi’s heart. After being limited to 
the Buna region, “having suddenly ob- 
tained freedom of the operational area, 
it gave them [ the 18 th Army ] bright and 
desirous hopes. ...” 7 

At the same time, detachments of Field 
Marshal Count Hisaichi Terauchi’s 



7 Ibid., p. 1 10. 



General Hitoshi Imamura 



Netherlands Indies-based Southern Army 
were occupying areas along New 
Guinea’s north coast from the Vogelkop 
Peninsula to Hollandia. 

Imperial Headquarters’ orders for the 
Solomons required the 8th Area Army, in 
co-operation with the Southeastern Fleet, 
to hold the central and northern Solo- 
mons. Army and Navy authorities at 
Rabaul disagreed over exactly where the 
forward defense lines should be located. 
The Army favored the Bougainville 
area, holding that it would be too dif- 
ficult to supply the islands farther south. 
The Navy insisted on New Georgia and 
Santa Isabel as outposts for Bougainville. 
Each service went its own way. The 
Army assumed responsibility for the de- 
fense of the northern Solomons. The 
Navy took over land defense of the cen- 
tral Solomons. Imamura gave to Lt. Gen. 
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Haruyoshi Hyakutake’s iyth Army , then 
consisting chiefly of the 6th Division , 
responsibility for Bougainville and ad- 
jacent islands. 8 

Having insisted on the necessity for 
holding New Georgia and Santa Isabel, 
naval authorities then complained that 
this responsibility placed an excessive 
demand on naval strength, and asked 
Imamura for some Army ground troops 
for New Georgia in addition to the few 
who were already there. The general, 
still invoking the difficulty of supply, was 
at first reluctant. In March the South- 
eastern Fleet sent the 8th Combined 
Special Naval Landing Force to New 
Georgia, and another, the yth, to Santa 



B Of the lyth Army units which served on Guadal- 
canal, the 33 th Brigade ( Kawaguchi Force or De- 
tachment) went to Burma; the ad Division, to the 
Philippines; the 38th Division, to New Britain 
under direct control of the 8th Area Army. 



Isabel. 9 After a good deal of negotiation, 
and perhaps on orders from Imperial 
Headquarters, Imamura acceded to Ku- 
saka’s requests and sent more Army 
troops to New Georgia under their own 
headquarters, the Southeastern Detach- 
ment, and some additional units to Santa 
Isabel. Both the 8th Combined Special 
Naval Landing Force and the Southeast- 
ern Detachment, as well as the Santa Isa- 
bel force, were under the tactical control 
of the 8th Fleet. 

Thus in early 1943 the Japanese were 
holding a network of mutually support- 
ing air and naval bases arranged in 
depth, running in two converging arcs 
through New Guinea and the Solomons 
to Rabaul. From the defensive point of 
view, these positions would serve to pro- 
tect Rabaul, the Netherlands Indies, and 
the Philippines. Offensively, these bases 
could support advances southward, and 
although the Japanese had decided on 
delaying action in the Solomons, they 
were determined to take the offensive in 
New Guinea. 

Japanese Offensives, January-June 1943 
The A ttack Against Wau 

The first offensive effort under the re- 
vised strategy was directed against Wau 
in the Bulolo Valley goldfields southeast 
of New Guinea's Huon Peninsula. Wau, 
the site of a prewar airfield, lies 145 air 
miles north by west of Port Moresby, 
and 25 air miles southwest of Salamaua. 
(Map 4)] Since May 1942 Wau had been 
held by a small body of Australians, 
known as the Kanga Force, who operated 

8 Composed of the Kure 6th and the Yokosuka 
yth Special Naval Landing Forces, the 8th Combined 
had been activated in Japan for service on Guadal- 

canal but did not get there before the evacuation. 
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under control of the New Guinea Force. 
As the Bulolo Valley could be reached 
overland from other Allied bases only 
over mountainous, jungled, and swampy 
routes, the Kanga Force was supplied 
largely by air. It had been ordered to 
keep watch over Lae and Salamaua and 
to hold the Bulolo Valley as a base for 
harrying the enemy until he could be 
driven out of the area. 10 If the Japanese 
had been able to establish themselves 
at Wau, they could have reaped great 
gains. They could have staged aircraft 
from Madang and Wewak through Wau, 
thus bringing Port Moresby within ef- 
fective range of their fighters. 11 The 
18th Army entertained ambitious plans 
for capturing Wau and crossing the Owen 
Stanley Range to seize Port Moresby. It 
is not clear, however, whether Adachi 
intended to proceed from Wau over the 
rough trail that led from Wau to Bull- 
dog on the Lakekamu River, or to move 
against Port Moresby via Kokoda. Either 
route would have outflanked the Allied 
Gona-Sanananda-Buna-Dobodura-Oro 
Bay positions that had been won in the 
arduous Papuan campaign. 

When i8t.h Army troops moved to 
New Guinea in early 1943, some went to 
Lae and Salamaua to strengthen naval 
forces already there. 12 The reinforced 
i02d Infantry Regiment was sent in a 
convoy from Rabaul to Lae during the 
first week in January. But the Allies, 

10 Milner, Victory in Papua, Chs. I, III; ALF, Rpt 
on New Guinea Opns: 23 Sep 42-22 Jan 44. 

11 AAF Int Summary 74, 3 Feb 43, in GHQ SWPA 
G-3 Jnl, 2 Feb 43. 

12 Interrogation of Lt Gen Hatazo Adachi, Lt Gen 
Rimpei Rato (former Co£S, 8 th Area Army), Lt Col 
Shoji Ota (former stf off, 8 th Area Army), and Capt 
Sadamu Sanagi (former Senior Stf Off, Southeastern 
Fleet), by members of the Mil Hist Sec, Australian 
Army Hq, at Rabaul, no date, OCMH. 




warned by the fact that the Japanese had 
given up their efforts to send troops to 
Buna, had anticipated that the Japanese 
might try to strengthen Lae and Sala- 
maua and were therefore attempting to 
isolate that area by air action. Allied 
planes found the convoy, bombed it, and 
sank two transports. About three fourths 
of the io2d went ashore at Lae, but half 
its supplies were lost. 

Once at Lae, the io2d was ordered by 
Adachi to seize Wau. This Allied enclave 
was connected to the north coast by sev- 
eral trails that could be traversed on 
foot. The Japanese commander at Lae, 
Maj. Gen. Toru Okabe, decided to begin 
his drive against Wau from Salamaua. 
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By 16 January he had gathered his at- 
tacking force there. 

The Allies, determined to prevent the 
Japanese from capturing Wau and 
threatening Port Moresby, had mean- 
while acted promptly. Headquarters, 
New Guinea Force, decided to reinforce 
Wau, and in mid-January advance ele- 
ments of the 17th Australian Infantry 



Brigade were flown from Milne Bay to 
Wau. 13 

After assembling at Salamaua, Okabe 
and the io2d Infantry made their way 
laboriously upward to the Bulolo Valley. 
They struck at Wau in a dusk attack on 
28 January and pushed through to the 
edge of the airfield. But there they were 
stopped. For the next three days Austral- 
ian soldiers of the 17th Brigade, plus 
ammunition, supplies, and two 25- 
pounder guns, were flown in by air. In 
three days troop carriers of the Allied 
Air Forces flew in 194 planeloads, or one 
million pounds. So critical w f as the situa- 
tion on the 29th that the first load of 
troops practically leaped from the planes 
firing their small arms. The Japanese 
pressed hard, but by 30 January acknowl- 
edged failure and began to withdraw. 14 

Having broken the enemy’s attack, the 
Australians kept pressing him back 
toward Salamaua. In April the 3d Aus- 
tralian Division took over direction of 
operations and the Kanga Force was dis- 
solved. The Australians then halted 
short of Salamaua to wait until other 
Allied troops could be made ready for a 
large-scale attack against the entire 
Finschhafen-Lae-Salamaua complex. 15 

The Australians’ gallant defense of 
Wau thus frustrated the last Japanese 
attempt to attack Port Moresby overland, 
and kept for the Allies an advantageous 



" ALF, Rpt on New Guinea Opns: 23 Sep 42-22 
Jan 44; NGF OI 60, 13 Jan 43, in GHQ SWPA G-3 
Jnl, 14 Jan 43. 

“Craven and Cate, The Pacific: Guadalcanal to 
Saipan, pp. 136-37; Kenney, General Kenney Re- 
ports, pp. 186-87; AI.F, Rpt on New Guinea Opns: 
23 Sep 42-22 Jan 44. 

“ USSBS, Employment of Forces, p. 17; GHQ 
SWPA G— 3 Opns Rpt 380, 21—22 Apr 43, in GHQ 
SWPA G— 3 Jnl, 22 Apr 43. 
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position which would help support later 
offensives against the Huon Peninsula. 

The Battle of the Bismarck Sea 

The Australian defense of Wau had a 
third consequence that was more far- 
reaching than even the most ebullient 
Bulolo Valley veteran (if anyone was 
ebullient after fighting in the mud, 
mountains, and heat) realized at the 
time. It helped lead to the destruction 
of an entire Japanese convoy and the 
subsequent weakening of Lae. 10 

Okabe’s attacks against Wau had so 
depleted his meager force that the Jap- 
anese at Rabaul, who were determined to 
hold Lae and Salamaua at all costs, be- 
came worried. The 20th and jist Divi- 
sions could not be spared from Wewak 
and Madang. Thus Imamura, Adachi, 
and the naval commanders decided to 
send the rest of the 51st Division in con- 
voy to Lae. They planned very carefully. 

They were well aware of the havoc 
that airplanes could wreak on troop 
transports. Guadalcanal had demon- 
strated that point, and if final proof was 
needed, Adachi had had it in the destruc- 
tion of part of Okabe’s shipment in Jan- 
uary. Had it been possible for the con- 
voy to sail from Rabaul to Madang and 
land the troops there to march to Lae, 
the ships could have stayed out of ef- 
fective range of Allied fighters and me- 
dium bombers; heavy bombers, thus far 
relatively ineffective against ships, were 



’“Unless otherwise indicated, this brief account is 
based on the Japanese monographs and on defini- 
tive accounts in Craven and Cate, The Pacific: 
Guadalcanal to Saipan, pp. 141-51, and Samuel 
Eliot Morison, History of United Slates Naval 
Operations in World War 11 , Vol. VI, Breaking the 
Bismarcks Barrier: 22 July 1942—1 May 1944 (Bos- 
ton; Little, Brown and Company, 1950), Ch. V. 



not greatly feared. But there was no over- 
land or coastal route capable of getting 
large bodies of troops from Madang to 
Lae. It was therefore necessary to sail 
directly to Lae and thus come within 
range of fighters and medium bombers. 
The Japanese, employing almost two 
hundred planes based at Rabaul, Ma- 
dang. Wewak, Cape Gloucester, Gas- 
mata, and Kavieng, hoped to beat Allied 
planes down out of the air and to provide 
direct cover to the ships. 

But the Allies had deduced Japanese 
intentions. Ship movements around New 
Britain in late February, though not part 
of the effort to reinforce Lae, were noted 
by Allied reconnaissance planes. As a 
result air search was intensified and air 
striking forces were alerted. On 25 Feb- 
ruary General Kenney and his subordi- 
nates came to the conclusion that the 
Japanese would probably try to put more 
troops ashore at Lae or Madang. 17 

Not only were the Allies warned; they 
were also ready. By the end of February 
airfields in Papua, with those at Dobo- 
dura near Buna carrying the biggest load, 
based 207 bombers and 129 fighters. The 
Southwest Pacific had no aircraft carriers 
and few if any carrier-type planes that 
were specifically designed for attacks 
against ships. But Kenney and his sub- 
ordinates had redesigned the nose of the 
B-25 medium bomber and installed for- 
ward-firing .50-caliber machine guns so 
that the bomber could strafe the deck of 
a ship and thus neutralize all her exposed 
antiaircraft guns. Further, they had prac- 
ticed the skip-bombing technique that 
proved particularly effective in sinking 



17 See Kenney, General Kenney Reports, p. 197. 
See also GHQ SWPA G-2 Est of Enemy Sil 343, 28 
Feb-i Mar 43, in GHQ SWPA G-3 Jnl, 1 Mar 43. 
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Japanese Troop Transport Under Attack by B-a 5’ s, Battle of the Bismarck Sea. 



ships. 18 Once warned, the Allied airmen 
prepared detailed plans for striking the 
convoy and executed a full-scale rehears- 
al off Port Moresby. 

At Rabaul, 6,912 Japanese soldiers 
boarded eight ships. The ships weighed 
anchor about midnight of 28 February 
1943 and, with eight destroyers as escort, 
sailed out of Rabaul and westward 
through the Bismarck Sea at seven knots. 
At first bad weather— winds, mist, and 
rain— hid them from the air, but soon the 
weather began to break and Allied patrol 
planes sighted the convoy first on 1 



18 For details see Craven and Cate, The Pacific: 
Guadalcanal to Saipan, pp. 140—41; Kenney, Gen- 
eral Kenney Reports, pp. 21-22, 105, 144, 154-55, 
162, 164. Maj. Gen. Henry H. Arnold had observed 
the RAF practicing skip-bombing in 1941 and intro- 
duced it to the AAF. 



March and again the next morning off 
Cape Gloucester. As it was still beyond 
the reach of medium bombers, heavy 
bombers from Port Moresby attacked it 
in the Bismarck Sea. They sank one 
transport and damaged two others, a 
good score for heavy bombers. Survivors 
of the sunken ship, about 950 in num- 
ber, were picked up by two of the de- 
stroyers which made a quick run to Lae 
to land the men after dark. The destroy- 
ers returned to the convoy on the morn- 
ing of 3 March. During the night the 
convoy had sailed through Vitiaz Strait 
and into the Solomon Sea, tracked all the 
while by an Australian Catalina. 

But now the ships entered the Huon 
Gulf in clear daylight, and were within 
range of medium bombers. The Allied 
planes that had organized and rehearsed 
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for the attack assembled over Cape Ward 
Hunt at 0930 and set forth for the kill. 
The Japanese had failed to destroy Al- 
lied air power in advance, and the con- 
voy’s air cover was ineffective. Starting 
about 1000 and continuing until night- 
fall, American and Australian airmen in 
P-38’s, P-3g’s, P-4o’s, Beaufighters, 

A— 20’s, A-29’s, Beaufort bombers, B-i 7 ’s, 
B-24’s and B-25’s pounded the luckless 
Japanese from medium, low, and wave- 
top altitudes with resounding success. 
All remaining transports, along with 
four destroyers, sank on 3 and 4 March. 
After night fell motor torpedo boats 
from Buna and Tufi swept in to finish 
off crippled ships and shoot up survivors 
in the water. 

Of the 6,912 troops on board, 3,664 
were lost. Including those taken by de- 
stroyer to Lae, 3,248 were rescued by the 
Japanese. The sinking of eight transports 
and four destroyers in “the most devas- 
tating air attack on ships” since Pearl 
Harbor was a tremendous victory, and 
it was won at a cost of thirteen killed, 
twelve wounded, and four Allied planes 
shot down. 19 

The Japanese quickly changed their 
plans for future shipments. They de- 
cided to send no more convoys to Lae. 
Large slow ships would be sent only to 
Hansa Bay and Wewak; high-speed ships 



Morison, Breaking the Bismarcks Barrier, p. 59. 
Allied casualty figures are from Kenney, General 
Kenney Reports, p. 206. Official communiques at 
the time, based on pilots’ reports, claimed twenty- 
two ships and fifteen thousand men, and Kenney, 
in his hook and in his comments on the draft manu- 
script of this volume, claimed six destroyers or light 
cruisers sunk, two destroyers or light cruisers dam- 
aged, and from eleven to fourteen merchant vessels 
in the convoy sunk; he also included, in his total 
for the Bismarck Sea, two small merchant ships 
that were sunk at Lae and Wide Bay. According to 



and small craft would run to Finschhafen 
and Tuluvu on the north coast of New 
Britain. Small coastal craft would take 
men and supplies to Lae from Finsch- 
hafen and Cape Gloucester, and some 
men and supplies would be sent over- 
land from Finschhafen to Lae. In emer- 
gencies supplies that were absolutely re- 
quired at Lae would be sent in by high- 
speed ships or submarines. The main 
body of ground forces eventually intend- 
ed for Lae would be sent overland after 
completion of a road, already under con- 
struction, from Wewak through Madang 
to Lae. 

Road Building 

Construction of the road had been 
started in January. This most ambitious 
project involved building a truck high- 
way from Madang to Bogadjim, thence 
over the Finisterre Range and through 
the Ramu and Markham River Valleys 
to Lae. The 20th Division was given this 
work. 

In early February the Allies, having 
received reports from natives, were 
aware of enemy activity in the Ramu 
Valley. Allied intelligence deduced that 
the Japanese were interested in an inland 
route to Lae. Intelligence also mini- 
mized the danger of a serious threat, for 
it seemed unlikely that the road could 



Kenney a second enemy convoy joined the first, 
which explains the disparity. However, Craven and 
Cate, in The Pacific: Guadalcanal to Saipan, pp. 
147-50, and Morison, in Breaking the Bismarcks 
Barrier, after surveying all available enemy records, 
maintained that the convoy consisted of eight trans- 
ports and an equal number of destroyers, that 
there was no second convoy, and that eight trans- 
ports and four destroyers were sunk. 8th Area Army 
Operations, Japanese Monogr No. no (OCMH) 
supports them. 
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be completed in time to be of much 
use. 20 

Allied intelligence was correct. The 
road-building projects were next to im- 
possible for the Japanese to accomplish. 
Their maps were poor. The routes they 
selected, especially the inland route for 
the Madang-Lae road, led them through 
disease-ridden jungles and swamps, over 
towering mountains, and up and across 
canyons and gorges. They never had 
enough machinery and what they had 
was ineffective. Their trucks, for exam- 
ple, were not sufficiently powerful to 
climb steep slopes. Their horses fared 
poorly on jungle grasses. Bridges kept 
washing away on the Madang— Hansa 
Bay road. Combat troops were unhappy 
as laborers. Dense forests hid the road 
builders from air observation, but in the 
open stretches of the Finisterre Range 
they were constantly subject to air attack. 
By the end of June the Madang-Lae 
road had been pushed only through the 
Finisterre Range. 

Lae therefore never did receive sub- 
stantial reinforcements or supplies, de- 
spite the Japanese determination to hold 
it and dominate Dampier and Vitiaz 
Straits. 

The 1 Operation 

While Japanese Army troops were 
busy building roads in New Guinea, 
the Japanese Navy had also taken a hand 
in an effort to beat the Allies. Galled by 
the admittedly crushing defeat in the 
Bismarck Sea, fully aware of the threat 



M See GHQ G-2 Daily Summary of Enemy Int 
and G-z Est of Enemy Sit 317, 2-3 Feb 43, in GHQ 
SWPA G-3 Jnl, 3 Feb 43. See also Australian Mil 
Forces Weekly Int Review 28, 5-12 Feb 43, in GHQ 
SWPA G-3 Jnl, 5 Feb 43. 



that Allied air activity in the South Pa- 
cific presented to their shipments of 
troops and supplies to New Georgia and 
Santa Isabel, and concerned over their 
declining air strength, the Japanese de- 
cided to gather more planes, smash Al- 
lied air power, and attack Allied ship- 
ping in the Southeast Area. 

Japanese air strength was somewhat 
less than substantial at this time. In 
March 1943 there were only about three 
hundred planes— one hundred Army and 
two hundred Navy— in the Southeast 
Area. Rabaul frequently complained that 
Tokyo never sent enough replacements 
to replace losses. Toward the end of 
March General Imamura asked Imperial 
Headquarters for more. Headquarters 
did send more, but not enough to satisfy 
Imamura, and some planes that were dis- 
patched never arrived. For example, the 
68 th Air Regiment navigated so badly 
while flying from Truk to Rabaul that 
many of its planes failed to find Rabaul 
and were lost at sea. 

Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Combined Fleet, 
decided to take a hand in the attempt to 
beat the Allies out of the air. For this 
effort, given the code name I Operation, 
he sent the planes from the 3d Fleet car- 
riers at Truk to join with nth Air Fleet 
planes at Rabaul, Kavieng, Buin, Buka, 
and Ballale. He took headquarters of 
both the Combined and 3d Fleets from 
Truk to Rabaul to direct the I Opera- 
tion, which involved more than three 
hundred aircraft. 

Japanese aircraft had concentrated 
against the Allied New Guinea bases in 
March, and the month had been a quiet 
one on Guadalcanal. But that the Jap- 
anese had renewed their interest in the 
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Solomons was demonstrated to the Allies 
on 1 April when bombers and fighters 
struck at the Russells. Air combats raged 
for three hours as Allied fighters beat off 
the attackers, losing six of their number 
in the process. 21 

Six days later, 7 April, came the main 
phase of I Operation in the Solomons. 
It was a splendid opportunity for the 
Japanese, for there were many targets 
around Guadalcanal. A naval task force, 
having fueled at Tulagi, was steaming 
northwest en route to shell Vila and 
Munda that night. Including cargo ships, 
transports, and the task force, there were 
present about forty ships of corvette size 
or larger, and a larger number of smaller 
vessels. In addition much ammunition, 
fuel, and equipment were being stored 
on Guadalcanal in preparation for the 
invasion of New Georgia. 

To attack these lucrative targets, Ya- 
mamoto dispatched 117 fighters and 
71 bombers. Coastwatchers on New 
Georgia, counting more than 160 planes 
overhead, flashed warnings southward. 
Halsey canceled the scheduled bombard- 
ment; the task force rounded Florida 
and sped down Indispensable Strait. 
Other ships and craft started getting 
under way and most had reached open 
water when the Japanese arrived about 
1500. 

While Allied bombers flew to the 
southeast to avoid the Japanese, all avail- 
able Allied fighters, seventy-six in num- 
ber, took the air to intercept. P-38’s 
(Lightnings) flew on top, and beneath 
them, at various altitudes, were FqU’s 
(Corsairs), F6F’s (Hellcats), and P-jg’s 



31 Craven and Cate, The Pacific: Guadalcanal to 
Saipan, p. 212. 



(Airacobras). As the Japanese planes 
broke up into separate flights, a general 
melee ensued. The skies above the Rus- 
sells, Tulagi, and the waters between 
Guadalcanal and Florida saw violent 
combat. According to the Japanese, “re- 
sistance offered by the ten or so enemy 
Grummans [FGF’sj and P~38’s was beaten 
down and the attack on shipping was 
carried out.” They reported seriously 
damaging most of the Allied ships, a 
claim that is as inaccurate as their state- 
ment that only ten Allied fighters tried 
to intercept. 22 They sank the New Zea- 
land corvette Moa, the U.S. oiler Ka- 
nawha , and the U.S. destroyer Aaron 
Ward, and damaged one other oiler. 
They apparently never sighted the task 
force. Seven Allied fighters and one pilot 
were lost, but the Japanese lost many 
more. 23 

Yamamoto, apparently satisfied with 
the performance over Guadalcanal, then 
turned against the Allies in New Guinea. 
On 11 April 22 bombers and 72 fighters 
struck at Oro Bay. They sank one mer- 
chant ship, damaged another so badly 
that it had to be beached, and hit an 
Australian minesweeper. Next day 131 
fighters and 43 bombers flew over the 
Owen Stanleys to hit Port Moresby. 
There were few Allied fighters on hand 
to oppose them. As he himself points out, 
General Kenney had expected the at- 
tack to hit Milne Bay and had sent most 



33 Southeast Area Naval Operations, II, Japanese 
Monogr No. 49 (OCMH), 13. 

33 Craven and Cate, The Pacific: Guadalcanal to 
Saipan, pp. 212—13; Morison, Breaking the Bis- 
marcks Barrier, pp. 120-24. Allied airmen claimed 
thirty-nine Japanese planes downed in air combat, 
while surface ships claimed twenty-five. There were 
undoubtedly many duplications. The Japanese ad- 
mit losing twenty-one. 
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of his fighter strength there. 21 Fortu- 
nately the damage was very light. Two 
days later the Japanese fulfilled Kenney’s 
expectations by attacking Milne Bay, but 
they did little damage. One Dutch mer- 
chant ship was a total loss, and a British 
motorship and another Dutch ship were 
damaged. Yamamoto then concluded the 
I Operation, which he regarded as highly 
successful, and returned the carrier 
planes to their parent units at Truk. The 
Japanese, apparently misled by optimis- 
tic pilots’ reports, boast of destroying 1 
cruiser, 2 destroyers, 25 transports, and 
134 planes, while losing 42 planes them- 
selves. But actual Allied losses in the 
Solomons and New Guinea were 1 de- 
stroyer, 1 tanker, 1 corvette, 2 Dutch 
merchant ships, and about 25 planes. 

Ambush Over Kahili 

Yamamoto then decided to pay a 
morale-building visit to the Buin area. 
He, his chief of staff, and other officers 
left Rabaul on 18 April in two twin-en- 
gine bombers escorted by fighters. When 
the party reached a point thirty-five miles 
northwest of Kahili, the airdrome near 
Buin, they were jumped by eighteen 
P— 38’s from the South Pacific’s Thir- 
teenth Air Force, which had been sent 
there for that very purpose. 

When Admiral Halsey returned to 
Noumea after conferring with Mac- 
Arthur in Brisbane, he learned that 
American intelligence officers had dis- 
covered the exact time on 18 April Ya- 
mamoto was due to reach the Buin area 
from Rabaul. Admiral Nimitz and his 
staff agreed that disposing of Yamamoto 
would advance the Allied cause, so the 
Commander, Aircraft, Solomons, was 

14 Kenney, General Kenney Reports, pp. 2*5, 228- 



told to shoot him down. The eighteen 
P-38’s, manned by picked pilots and led 
by Maj. John W. Mitchell, were sent on 
the mission. Taking off from Henderson 
Field on Guadalcanal, they flew low over 
the waves for 435 miles by a circuitous 
route to the interception point north- 
west of Kahili. Yamamoto’s flight hove 
in sight just as its fighter escort was leav- 
ing. Mitchell’s attack section, led by 
Capt. Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., bored in 
and Lanphier made the kill. Yamamoto’s 
plane crashed in the Bougainville jungle. 
He died. The other plane fell in the sea, 
but the chief of staff, whom it was carry- 
ing, survived. One American pilot was 
lost. This Lucifer-like descent of the ag- 
gressive, skillful Yamamoto, perhaps the 
brightest star in the Japanese military 
firmament, was a severe blow to the mo- 
rale of the Japanese armed forces. 25 

The Big Raid 

By early June, the Allies in the Solo- 
mons realized that the Japanese were 
again determined to accomplish what 
the I Operation had failed to do— cut 
the lines of communication to Guadal- 
canal by air action. Yamamoto fell from 
the skies believing that I had succeeded, 
but by June the enemy leaders at Rabaul 
knew that the Allies were freely building 
up supplies on Guadalcanal. On y June 
the Japanese inaugurated another se- 
ries of fighter-escorted bombing attacks 
against Guadalcanal. Planes from the 

“Craven and Cate, The Pacific: Guadalcanal to 
Saipan, pp. 213—14; Halsey and Bryan, Admiral 
Halsey's Story, pp. 155-57: Morison, Breaking the 
Bismarcks Barrier, pp. 128-29. There are some dif- 
ferences in these accounts, chiefly regarding Yama- 
moto’s destination and time of arrival. Halsey and 
Bryan, and Craven and Cate say he was to arrive at 
Ballale at 0945. Morison says he was due at Kahili 
at 1145. 
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Russells made the first interception that 
day. According to Allied accounts, the 
Japanese lost twenty-three fighters, four 
of them to P-4o’s of the No. 15 Royal 
New Zealand Air Force Fighter Squad- 
ron in its Solomons debut. Nine Allied 
planes were shot down but all pilots were 
recovered. In a second attack five days 
later, the Japanese are reported to have 
lost thirty-one planes, the Allies, six. 

By mid-June Allied reconnaissance 
planes were reporting 245 planes at Ra- 
baul, with the forward fields in the north- 
ern Solomons filled to capacity. What 
some Allied veterans of this period call 
“the big raid” on Guadalcanal came on 
16 June when a large force of enemy 
bombers and fighters, numbering over 
too planes, flew down to attack Guadal- 
canal. 26 The coastwatchers again had sent 
their timely warnings, and 104 Allied 
fighters were ready. As in April, they in- 
tercepted promptly, the Japanese forma- 
tions broke up into smaller flights, and 
air combats raged. Whenever possible 
ship- and shore-based antiaircraft took 
the enemy under fire. The Japanese hit 
three Allied ships, two of which had to 
be beached, and did some damage to 
shore installations before they were 
driven off. Six Allied fighters were shot 
down. The number of enemy planes 
destroyed was large, although the exact 
total cannot be determined. The Allies 
claimed 98. One Japanese account ad- 
mits the loss of about 30 planes. 27 

20 USSBS, The Allied Campaign Against Rabaul, 
p. 46, says 150-60 planes attacked on 6 June, but 
)6 June is apparently intended. 

27 Craven and Cate, The Pacific: Guadalcanal to 
Saipan, pp. 218—19; U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey, 
The Thirteenth Air Force in the War Against 
Japan (Washington, 1946); Southeast Area Naval 
Operations, III, Japanese Monogr No. 50 (OCMH), 
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Neither the I Operation nor “the big 
raid” achieved substantial results. The 
Japanese failed, partly because their ef- 
forts were brief and sporadic rather than 
long and sustained, and partly because 
Allied resistance had been vigorous and 
generally skillful. 

Japanese Strength and Dispositions , 

30 June 1943 

In June Japanese strategy was still 
substantially what it had been in Janu- 
ary. 28 Late in March Lt. Gen. Rimpei 
Kato, the 8th Area Army’s chief of staff, 
and other officers had gone to Imperial 
Headquarters, apparently to explain 
things after the Bismarck Sea debacle. 
The result of the visit was an Army- 
Navy “Central Agreement” which was 
really a reaffirmation of the policies laid 
down earlier. The Japanese still planned 
to defend the Solomons while strength- 
ening the bases in New Guinea and the 
Bismarck Archipelago in preparation for 
future offensives, especially against Port 
Moresby. Ambitious plans for air su- 
premacy were prepared, including one 
for maintaining 641 planes {284 Army 
and 357 Navy) in the Southeast Area, 
but, as has been shown above, these were 
destined to fail. 

In April Imamura summoned his 
army commanders to Rabaul and gave 
them orders based on the Central Agree- 
ment. Instructions to Adachi emphasized 
holding Lae and Salamaua, building the 
Madang-Lae highway, and establishing 
coastal barge lines from western New 
Britain to Lae and Salamaua. In fulfill- 
ment of the policy of using naval air in 

28 The basic research for this section was per- 
formed by Messrs. Stanley L. Falk and Burke C. 
Peterson. 
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the Solomons and Army air in New 
Guinea, the entire 6th Air Division was 
told to move to New Guinea. 

In June Imamura issued more orders, 
which restated the importance of Lae 
and Salamaua. The 18 th Army was told 
to strengthen them as well as Wewak, 
Madang, and Finschhafen. Adachi was 
to regroup his forces at Lae and Sala- 
maua and prepare to capture the Allied 
outposts and patrol bases at Wau, Bena 
Bena, and Mount Hagen, and to infil- 
trate up the Ramu and Sepik River Val- 
leys. 

In anticipation of the operations 
against Bena Bena and Hagen, Imperial 
Headquarters transferred the yth Air 
Division from the Netherlands Indies to 
the 8th Area Army about July, and 
shortly afterward placed Headquarters, 
qth Air Army under Imamura to co- 
ordinate operations of the two air divi- 
sions. 

Imamura also developed an ambitious 
airfield construction program which in- 
volved building new fields or enlarging 
old ones. By June, too, all divisions of 
the 1 8th Army— the 20th , qist, and yist— 
were concentrated in New Guinea. The 
i yth Army, still consisting chiefly of the 
6th Division, was in Bougainville. The 
Southeastern Detachment and the 8th 
Combined Special Naval Landing Force 
were dug in deeply in New Georgia, and 
the yth Combined Special Naval Land- 
ing Force and Army elements still held 
Rekata Bay at Santa Isabel. 

It is not possible, on the basis of 
existing information, to state positively 
just how many troops Imamura had un- 
der his command at this time. These 
figures, and those in the table of strength 
and dispositions, are guesses based on 



available enemy data: for the Solomons, 
25,000; for the New Guinea coast east 
of the Dutch border, 55,000; for the 
Bismarck Archipelago, perhaps 43,000 
ground troops, for a total of i23,ooo. 29 

In aircraft, the Japanese possessed a 
total of something over 500 planes in 
June, though some of them were usually 



* Strength tables and reports do not seem to 
have survived the war, and available wartime and 
postwar documents and accounts are inexact, con- 
tradictory, or both. The most detailed figures on 
Japanese Army strength in the Southeast Area for 
June 1943 are contained in Southeast Area Naval 
Operations, Vol. II, Japanese Monograph No. 49 
(OCMH), pp. 22-23, but this account gives no hint 
of the source of the figures that are not supported 
by the few strength figures in Army records. For 
example, the naval account states that there were 

55.000 men holding Lae, Salamaua, Finschhafen, 
Madang, and Wewak— the iSth Army’s area of re- 
sponsibility— in June 1943, but an 18th Army sta- 
tistical table indicates that the 18th Army then 
contained 80,000 men. The office of Official War 
History, Department of the Interior, of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, believes that the figure of 
Ho, 000 for the 18th Army is correct. Ltr, Mr. Gavin 
Long to Dr. Kent Roberts Greenfield (Chief His- 
torian, OCMH), 7 Dec 55, OCMH. Japanese docu- 
ments give no data on ground-troop strength in 
the Bismarck Archipelago for June 1943. The near- 
est date for which there are anything like valid 
figures is November 1943, and those figures are 
given in the U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey’s The 
Allied Campaign Against Rabaul. Its text asserts 
that in November 1943 there were 97,870 (76,300 
Army and the remainder Navy) in the Bismarck 
Archipelago, but this statement does not seem to 
be solidly supported by the interrogations upon 
which the text is based. General Imamura is 
quoted on pages 10, 11, and 82, as stating that of 

90.000 troops in the Rabaul area in November, 55,- 
000 belonged to his army. From whatever November 
figure is selected, the strength of the iyth Division, 
which arrived in New Britain in September and 
October of 1943. must be subtracted. Unfortunately, 
there are no figures on that division’s strength. The 
figure 43,000, given in the text above, for the Bis- 
marcks was obtained by the arbitrary method of 
subtracting 12,000, a reasonable estimate of the 
strength of the iyth Division, from Imamura’s 
November figure of 55,000. There are fewer prob- 
lems for the Solomons, which seem to have con- 
tained about 25,000 Japanese ground troops. 
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Table i— Comparison of Allied Intelligence Estimates with Japanese 
Strength and Dispositions, Southeast Area, 30 June 1943 



ground forces 



Japanese Units and 

Allied Estimates Approximate Strength 

130,250/131,550 123,000 



Bismarck Archipelago: 42,800 
(Rabaul, Talasea, Gasmata, 
Cape Gloucester, Tuluvu, 
Kavieng, Lorengau) 

8th Area Army Hq 
18th Army Hq 
Elements 38th Div 
63th Brigade 
Naval Units 

New Guinea (east of Dutch 
border): 47,200/48,300 
Lae— Salamaua— Finschhafen: 
9,000/9,100 
31st Div 



43,000 

8th Area Army Hq 
6th Air Div Hq 
38th Div 
63th Brig 
Naval Units 



55.000 

15.000 
31st Div 



SNLF 



SNLF 



Misc 

Saidor: 500 unidentified 
Madang: 12,000/13,000 
Adv Hq, 18th Army 
20th Div 
Hansa Bay: 5,000 
Misc 

Wewak: 20,000 
41st Div 
Misc 



Misc 

? 

20,000 

18th Army Hq 
20th Div 
? 

20,000 
41st Div 
Naval Units 



GROUND FORCES— Continued 



Allied Estimates 
Aitape: 200 unidentified 
Vanimo: 500 Misc 
Solomons: 40,250/40,450 
Buka: 4,000 
6th Cav 
SNLF 

Bougainville-Shortlands: 
26,700/26,900 
iyth Army Hq 
6th Div 
SNLF 

New Georgia: 10,550 
229th Inf 
SNLF 

Santa Isabel: 2,000 
SNLF 
Misc 

Choiseul; none listed 



Japanese Units and 
Approximate Strength 

? 

? 

25,000 
1,130 
6th Cav 
SNLF 

8,480 

lyth Army Hq 
6th Div 
SNLF 
10,500 
13th Inf 
229th Inf 
SNLF 
3,100 
SNLF 

1 Army Inf Bn 

1,500/2,200 



NAVAL FORCES 

1 light cruiser 1 cruiser 

g/10 destroyers 8 destroyers 

5 submarines 8 submarines 

AIR FORCES 

461 planes 540 planes 

(390 operational) 



Source: Allied estimates are from GHQ SWPA G-2 Int Bulletin, Summary Enemy Dispositions, 30 Jun 43, in 
GHQ SWPA G-3 Jnl, 30 Jun 43; and CTF 31 Opn Plan A8-43, 4 Jun 43, Int Annex, Off of Naval Reds and Library. 
Approximate strengths of Japanese units are from Japanese Monographs Nos. 37, 40-42, 48-50, 72, 110, and 107 
(OCMH). The Australian Official War historians regard the postwar estimates as too low. See Ltr, Long to Green- 
field, 7 Dec 55. They are, however, admittedly conservative, and based on the best Japanese data available in 
Washington. 



out of action. For example, of the 300 
planes assigned to the nth Air Fleet on 
30 June, only 225 were ready for combat 
operations. Of 240 belonging to the 6th 
Air Division, 50 needed minor attention 
and 25 required major repairs. 

Planes were given a high degree of 
tactical mobility by the large number 
of conveniently spaced air bases in the 
area. Kavieng had one field. Rabaul 
boasted four— Lakunai, Vunakanau, Ra- 



popo, and Keravat (which never 
amounted to much)— with one more un- 
der construction at nearby Tobera. In 
addition, the 8th Area Army was improv- 
ing fields, or building new ones, at We- 
wak, Hansa Bay, Alexishafen, Madang, 
Lae-Salamaua, Tuluvu, and Talasea. 
The same situation prevailed in the Solo- 
mons. Besides the New Georgia fields 
and the seaplane bases at Rekata Bay and 
Shortland-Faisi, there were fields at Ka- 
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hili and Ballale in the Buin-Shortlands 
area, and another, Kara, soon to be built. 
There was one at Buka, with another. 
Bonis, under construction just across 
Buka Passage. On the east coast of Bou- 
gainville the Tenekau and Kieta strips 
were being built, apparently under or- 
ders of the 8th Area Army. 30 

The 8th Fleet, in June, had one 
cruiser, eight destroyers, and eight sub- 
marines. The potential of this fleet had 
been cut somewhat by Admiral Mineichi 
Koga, who had succeeded to command 
of the Combined Fleet. Because the re- 
capture of Attu in May was regarded as 
a direct threat to the Japanese homeland, 
he diverted 20 percent of the forces (ap- 
parently including aircraft) “in the 



30 In addition to the Japanese monographs cited 
above, see USSBS, The Allied Campaign Against 
Rabaul, pp. 11-12, 46: USAFISPA Photo Int Unit 
Periodic Rpt, Airdromes and Seaplane Anchorages, 
Jui 43- 



course of being assigned or available for 
assignment” in the Southeast Area to the 
Aleutians and to Saipan. 3 



Table 1 



compares Allied estimates of 
enemy strength, and dispositions of that 
strength, with an approximation of en- 
emy strength and dispositions based on 
available enemy records. It will be noted 
that Allied estimates for Japanese 
strength and dispositions throughout the 
Southeast Area were quite accurate. 

In June 1943 the Japanese still cher- 
ished ambitions toward future offensives. 
It is clear in retrospect that their re- 
sources made them capable of defensive 
action only. But, as at Guadalcanal and 
Buna, the Japanese were so skillful in 
defensive operations that Allied troops 
were faced with a long series of hard 
battles. 



31 Southeast Area Naval Operations, II, Japanese 
Monogr No. 49 (OCMH), 18. 



CHAPTER V 



Cartwheel Begins: 
The Southwest Pacific 



On 30 June 1943— D Day for Cart- 
wheel— Allied air, sea, and ground forces 
facing the Japanese from New Guinea to 
the Solomons were ready to attack. The 
Japanese were expecting the offensive 
but did not know just when or where it 
would come. And the Allies had deter- 
mined to compound their uncertainty 
by launching not one, but three inva- 
sions— in New Georgia, at Woodlark and 
Kiriwina, and at Nassau Bay in New 
Guinea in preparation for the Markham 
Valley-Lae-Salamaua operations. 

CHRONICLE 
Plans and Preparations 

Planning for the seizure of Woodlark 
and Kiriwina (designated Operation 
Chronicle) had started at General Krue- 
ger’s Sixth Army headquarters near Bris- 
bane in early May. General MacArthur 
had directed Allied Air and Naval Forces 
to support Alamo Force and had made 
Krueger responsible for the co-ordina- 
tion of ground, air, and naval planning. 1 
Krueger, Kenney, Carpender, Barbey, 

'GHQ SWPA OI 33, 7 May 43, in GHQ SWPA 
G-3 Jnl, 8 May 43; CG Sixth Army, Hist of 
Chronicle Opn, in GHQ SWPA G-3 Jnl, 30 Aug 
43 ' 



and staff and liaison officers participated. 
Krueger’s authority to co-ordinate plan- 
ning gave him a pre-eminent position; 
he was first among equals. 

Planning had not proceeded far be- 
fore a hitch developed. When Admiral 
Halsey suggested the seizure of Wood- 
lark and Kiriwina he offered to provide 
part of the invasion force, an offer that 
had been cheerfully accepted. Thus in 
midmonth Generals Harmon and Twi- 
ning and Vice Adm. Aubrey W. Fitch, 
who commanded all South Pacific air- 
craft, flew to Brisbane to discuss details 
of the transfer of forces to the South- 
west Pacific. On the way over from 
Noumea Harmon and Twining made 
an air reconnaissance of Woodlark, and 
on arriving at Brisbane offered their 
opinion that Woodlark would be of little 
use in providing air support for the 
South Pacific’s invasion of southern Bou- 
gainville. But Kenney, Carpender, Brig. 
Gen. Stephen J. Chamberlin, G-3 of 
GHQ, and Brig. Gen. Hugh J. Casey, 
the chief engineer of GHQ, explained 
how difficult it would be for Kenney's 
aircraft to support that invasion without 
the additional airfield that Woodlark 
would provide. The South Pacific repre- 
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sentatives then agreed to go on with the 
operation, and the details whereby 
ground force units, a fighter squadron, 
naval construction units, and six motor 
torpedo boats would be transferred, and 
destroyer-transports (APD’s) and tank 
landing ships (LST’s) would be lent to 
the Southwest Pacific, were arranged. 2 

The invasion of the two islands was 
the first real amphibious movement un- 
dertaken in MacArthur’s area. Planning 
was so thorough and comprehensive that 
the plans for movement of troops, sup 



2 Rad [apparently from Twining] to Comdr Ad- 
Von 5AF, 16 May 43, in GHQ SWPA G-3 Jnl, 16 
May 43; Notes of Conf Between Reps of SOPAC 
and SWPA, Brisbane, 17 May 43, in GHQ SWPA 
G-3 Jnl, 17 May 43. 



plies, and equipment in amphibious 
shipping became standing operating pro- 
cedure for future invasions. 

Kiriwina, a narrow, north-south is- 
land twenty-five miles long, lies within 
fighter and medium bomber range of 
Rabaul, Buin in southern Bougainville, 
and Lae, and 60 miles from the nearest 
Allied base at Goodenough Island in the 
D’Entrecasteaux group. From Rabaul to 
44-mile-long Woodlark is goo nautical 
miles, from Buin 225, from Lae 380, and 
from Goodenough 160. Neither island 
was occupied by the Japanese. ( Map 5) 

MacArthur had ordered Allied Naval 
Forces to support the Alamo Force by 
carrying troops and supplies, destroying 
Japanese forces, and protecting the lines 
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Brig. Gen, Nathan F. Twining, left, Lt. Gen. Millard F. Harmon , and Col. 
Glen C. Jamison examining a map of the South Pacific area. Photograph taken 
October 1942. 



of communication. To carry out these 
orders Admiral Carpender organized sev- 
eral task forces of which the most impor- 
tant were Task Forces 74 and 76. ( Chart 



4) The first, commanded by Rear Adm. 

A. C. Crutchley, RN, and consisting 
of Australian and American cruisers and 
destroyers, was to destroy enemy ships 
in the Coral and Arafura Seas and be 
prepared to co-operate with South Pa- 
cific forces in the event of a major Jap- 
anese naval offensive. Task Force 76 was 
the Amphibious Force which had been 
organized in January 1943 under Ad- 
miral Barbey. Barbey’s ships— 4 APD’s, 
4 APC’s, 12 LST’s, 18 LCI’s, and 18 



LCT’s with 10 destroyers, 8 subchasers, 
4 minesweepers and 1 tug as escort— 
would transport and land the attacking 
troops. As ships at Kiriwina would be 
vulnerable to submarine attack, Barbey 
assigned 4 destroyers to cover Kiriwina 
until all defenses were in, and ordered 
PT boats to patrol at each island. 3 

Kenney’s orders directed Air Vice 
Marshal Bostock’s Royal Australian Air 



3 ANF Opn Plan 4-43, 19 May 43, in GHQ SWPA 
G-3 Jnl, 21 May 43; CTF 76 Opn Plan 1-43, 14 
Jun 43, in GHQ SWPA G-3 Jnl, 16 June 43: CTF 
74 Opn Order 2-43, 18 Jun 43, in GHQ SWPA G-3 
Jnl, 24 Jun 43; Ltr, CTF 76 to COMINCH, 1 Oct 
43, sub: Rpt on Opn Chronicle, in GHQ SWPA 
G-S J n I. 5 Au g 43 ' 



Chart 4 — Southwest Pacific Organization for Woodlark-Kiriwina 
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Force Command to protect the lines of 
communication along the east coast of 
Australia and to support the defense 
of forward bases, but assigned the sup- 
port of the Woodlark-Kiriwina opera- 
tion to the Fifth Air Force as a primary 
mission. The V Bomber Command, un- 
der Col. Roger M. Ramey, was to attempt 
the destruction of Japanese air power at 
Rabaul, using one heavy bomb group 
nightly from 25 through 30 June, 
weather permitting, and to attack Jap- 
anese ships, continue its reconnaissance 
missions, provide antisubmarine patrols 
during daylight within two hundred 
miles of the Allied bases in New Guinea, 
and render close support to the ground 
troops as needed. Since there were no 
Japanese on the islands support bom- 
bardment was not necessary. To Brig. 
Gen. Paul B. Wurtsmith's V Fighter 
Command went the main burden of pro- 
viding fighter escort and cover for con- 
voys and landing operations from the 
airfields at Dobodura, Port Moresby, and 
Goodenough Island. Wurtsmith was also 
directed to be prepared to station fight- 
ers on Woodlark and Kiriwina once the 
airstrips were ready. 

The 1st Air Task Force and No. 9 
Operational Group of the RAAF, re- 
spectively commanded by Col. Frederic 
H. Smith and Air Commodore J. E. 
Hewitt, were ordered to destroy Jap- 
anese ships and aircraft threatening tht 
operation, and to provide antisubmarine 
escort and reconnaissance. No fighter 
umbrella was provided for the convoys, 
a lack which the naval commanders pro- 
tested vigorously but unsuccessfully. 
Fighter squadrons were maintained on 
ground alert at Dobodura, Milne Bay, 
and Goodenough Island, ready to fly if 



hostile aircraft attacked the shipping. 4 

The 11 2th Cavalry Regiment, Col. 
Julian W. Cunningham commanding, 
and the 158th Infantry, a separate regi- 
ment led by Col. J. Prugh Herndon, plus 
substantial supporting arms and services, 
had been allotted to the Alamo Force. 
Krueger organized the troops that had 
come from the South Pacific— the 112th 
Cavalry (a dismounted two-squadron 
unit serving as infantry), the 134th Field 
Artillery Battalion (105-mm. howitzers), 
the 12th Marine Defense Battalion, plus 
quartermaster, port, ordnance, medical, 
and engineer units, a naval base unit and 
a construction battalion— into the Wood- 
lark Task Force and ordered it to seize 
and defend Woodlark and build an air- 
field. 5 The Kiriwina Task Force, under 
Herndon’s command, consisted of the 
158th Infantry (less the 2d Battalion), 



* AAF SVVPA OI 36, 14 May 43, and Fifth AF OI 
3, 15 May 43. Both in GHQ SWPA G-3 Jnl, 15 
May 43. AdVon 5AF FO 8g, 27 Jun 43; Ltr, CofS V 
Fighter Comd to CG Escalator, 22 Jun 43, 
sub: Protection of Shipg; Rad, CTF 76 to Comdr 
Seventh Fit, 23 Jun 43; Rad, CG AdVon 5 to CG 
Escalator, 24 Jun 43; Rad, CG Escalator to CTF 
76, 26 Jun 43. Last five in Sixth Army G-3 Jnl and 
File No. 4, 23 Jun— 1 Jul 43. CG Sixth Army, Hist 
of Chronicle Opn, in GHQ SWPA G-3 Jnl, 30 Aug 
43; Craven and Cate, The Pacific: Guadalcanal to 
Saipan, pp. 164—65. 

The 1st Air Task Force consisted of a head- 
quarters based at Dobodura which had operational 
control of units temporarily assigned by General 
Whitehead. The additional headquarters was con- 
sidered necessary because the towering Owen Stan- 
leys rendered radio communication between Port 
Moresby and Dobodura somewhat temperamental. 
The Fifth Air Force thus had three headquarters 
as well as those of the bomber and fighter com- 
mands. See Craven and Cate, The Pacific: Guadal- 
canal to Saipan, pp. 164-65. 

5 A Marine Corps defense battalion consisted of 
antiaircraft batteries (90-min, 40-mm., and 20-ram, 
antiaircraft guns, and searchlights) and coast artil- 
lery (155-mm. guns). A few defense battalions also 
included tank platoons. 
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the 148th Field Artillery Battalion (105- 
mm. howitzers), plus additional 155-mm. 
gun units and engineer, ordnance, med- 
ical, antiaircraft, and quartermaster 
troops. It was to capture and hold Kiri- 
wina and construct an airdrome. The 
first echelon of the Woodlark Force 
would be carried on 6 APD’s, 6 LCI’s, 
and 6 LST’s, that of the Kiriwina Force 
on 2 APD’s and 12 LCI’s." 

Doctrine regarding unity of command 
and the passage of command from ground 
to naval officers on embarkation, and 
back to ground officers on landing, was 
not clearly set forth in the plans. For the 
relationship between naval and ground 
commanders, the principle of unity of 
command rather than co-operation seems 
to have been followed, but it would have 
been sounder to have prescribed the 
exact command relationships in the 
orders. 

In contrast with the practice of the 
South Pacific Area, where naval doctrine 
prevailed, no air units were placed under 
naval or ground commanders. The ulti- 
mate authority common to air, naval, 
and ground units was GHQ itself. Air 
liaison and support parties, however, 
were set up at Alamo Force headquar- 
ters and at Dobodura. 

Krueger from the first had planned 
to establish Alamo headquarters at 
Milne Bay. When reconnaissance showed 
that development of the bay into a satis- 
factory base would constitute a sizable 
operation, he and his staff pitched in to 
do the job. 

Assembly of the invasion force was 



“Escalator FO's 1 and 2, 2 jun 43, in GHQ 
SWPA G-3 Jnl, 12 and 10 Jun 43. Like Task Force 
76's plans these orders included so much detail as 
to constitute standing operating procedure. 



complicated by the fact that the Kiri- 
wina Force was scattered from Port 
Moresby to Australia. (The Woodlark 
Force had come virtually intact from 
the South Pacific, and was, except for 
naval and air elements, concentrated at 
Townsville). Movement schedules were 
carefully worked out, and the first ele- 
ments of the Kiriwina Force reached 
their staging area at Milne Bay in early 
June. It was soon apparent that assembly 
of the forces could not be completed 
before the third week in June. For this 
reason D Day for Chronicle, which 
would also be D Day for Nassau Bay 
and New Georgia, had been set for 30 
June. 7 

On 20 June Krueger’s Alamo head- 
quarters opened at Milne Bay, and Mac- 
Artliur and Barbey arrived shortly after- 
ward. Within a few days all elements of 
Herndon’s Kiriwina Force reached the 
bay. Final training of this regimental 
combat team in loading and unloading 
landing craft and in beach organization 
was inhibited by the necessity for un- 
loading ships and developing the base. 
On the other hand the 112th Cavalry- 
men at Townsville were able to make 
good use of the opportunity to train 
uninterruptedly. Barbey’s amphibious 
force, Task Force 76, was also able to 
train effectively, an activity that had 
begun in early May. 8 

At Townsville and Milne Bay, soldiers 
and sailors marked “loading slots” or 



1 Rpt of Com Appointed by Gen Krueger, 25 May 
43, in GHQ SWPA G— 3 Jnl, 27 May 43; GHQ SWPA 
OI 33/10, 17 Jun 43, in GHQ SWPA G-3 Jnl, 8 
May 43. 

8 CG Sixth Army, Hist of Chronicle Opn, in GHQ 
SWPA G-3 Jnl, 30 Aug 43; Byproduct [Kiriwina] 
TF Jnl and Hist of Kiriwina TF; CTF 76 Rpt on 
Chronicle. 
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deck-plan layouts of LST’s and LCT’s 
on the beaches with tape, then assembled 
loads in the slots to test the cargo space 
allotted against the cargo assigned. All 
units agreed the technique worked very 
well. 

During the last days of June bad 
weather prevented the planned air at- 
tacks against Rabaul, but B-25’s and A- 
20’s made about seventy sorties against 
Lae and Salamaua. On 30 June the 
weather cleared and eight B-i7’s and 
three B-24’s attacked Vunakanau air- 
strip at Rabaul. Bombing on this small 
scale, which was all the resources in the 
area would permit, continued for the 
next few days while the ground troops 
consolidated themselves at Woodlark 
and Kiriwina. 9 

The Advance Parties 

In early May two small engineer recon- 
naissance parties headed by the Sixth 
Army’s deputy engineer had slipped 
ashore on Woodlark and Kiriwina to 
gather data on airfield sites, beach con- 
ditions, and defense positions. 10 Their 
reports, coupled with the fact that there 

9 Craven and Cate, The Pacific: Guadalcanal to 
Saipan, p. 166. 

10 This and the next two subsections are based on 
Morison, Breaking the Bismarcks Barrier, Ch. IX; 
Office of the Chief Engineer, General Headquarters 
Army Forces Pacific [GHQ AFPAC] Engineers of 
the Southwest Pacific: 1941—1945, I, Engineers in 
Theater Operations (Washington, 1947), 100—102; 
CG Sixth Army, Hist of Chronicle Opn, in GHQ 
SWPA G-3 Jnl, 30 Aug 43; Ltr, CTG 76a to CTF 
76, 24 Jun 43, sub: Adv Landing Leatherback 
[Woodlark], in Sixth Army G-3 Jnl and File No. 
4, 23 Jun-i Jul 43; Ltr, Col Cunningham to CG 
Escalator, 3 Jul 42, sub: Current Opus Leather- 
back TF, in Sixth Army G— 3 Jnl and File No. 4, 2 
Jul-10 Jul 43; CTF 76 Rpt on Chronicle; Sixth 
Army G-3 Jnl and File for the period covered; 
Woodlark TF [112th Cav RCT] Opns Diary; By- 
product TF Jnl and Hist of Kiriwina TF. 



were no Japanese troops present, indi- 
cated that it would be advisable and pos- 
sible to send in parties to prepare beaches 
and roads in advance of the main land- 
ings. Thus Chronicle was unusual 
among amphibious operations, for the 
shore party landed ahead of the assault 
troops. 

At 0400, 21 June, the APD’s Brooks 
and Humphreys left Townsville carry- 
ing almost two hundred men of the 112th 
Cavalry. They stopped at Milne Bay to 
pick up more men the next day, and at 
1600 left Milne Bay at high speed to 
make the night run to Woodlark. The 
trip was timed to keep the ships within 
range of fighter cover until dusk on the 
outgoing trip, and after dawn on the 
return voyage. The APD’s reached 
Woodlark without incident, and at 0032 
of 23 June the advance party, under 
Maj. D. M. McMains, started landing at 
Guasopa Harbor in six LCP(R)'s. Rough 
seas and high winds slowed the landings, 
which were not completed until 0400, 
when the APD’s shoved off for Milne 
Bay. 

The Australian coastwatcher had not 
been informed before the landing. When 
told that troops were coming ashore 
he formed his native guerrillas in skir- 
mish line and got ready to fight. Fortu- 
nately before anything tragic happened 
he heard the invaders speaking the Amer- 
ican variety of English and joined them. 

The Brooks and Humphreys reached 
Milne Bay during daylight of 23 June 
and took aboard the 158th Regimental 
Combat Team’s shore party, a part of 
the 59th Combat Engineer Company and 
the 158th Infantry’s communication pla- 
toon, under command of Lt. Col. Floyd 
G. Powell. Departing Milne Bay at 1810, 
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four hours behind schedule, they reached 
Kiriwina at midnight. 11 The island is 
almost entirely surrounded by a coral 
reef, with a five-mile-long channel wind- 
ing through the reef to a 200-yard-wide 
beach at Losuia on the south coast of 
the main part of the island. Unloading 
of the APD’s went very slowly as the LCP 
(R)’s threaded their way through the 
channel. The tide was low, and the land- 
ing craft ran aground several times in 
the darkness. Admiral Barbey also 
blamed the i58th’s inadequate training 
for part of the delay. Daylight came be- 
fore the ships were emptied; they de- 
parted with part of their loads still on 
board. Three nights later they returned 
to unload heavy communication and en- 
gineer equipment that had been left in 
their holds. This led Barbey to recom- 
mend that APD’s carry no item of equip- 
ment that could not readily be carried by 
one man. 

At Woodlark the advance party recon- 
noitered, established outposts and beach 
defenses, dug wells, blasted coral ob- 
structions out of the channels, cleared 
trails and dispersal and bivouac areas, 
prepared six beaching points for LST’s, 
and installed signs, markers, and lights 
to mark channels and beaches for the 
main body, which would be landing in 
darkness to avoid Japanese air attacks. 
Similar efforts by the Kiriwina party 
were not as successful, partly because of 
the delay in landing engineer equip- 
ment. A good deal of effort was expended 
in building a coral causeway, 7 feet high 
and 300 yards long, across the reef on 



11 Col Herndon’s comments on draft MS of this 
volume, attached to his ist Ind, )6 Nov 53, to Ltr, 
Gen Smith, Chief of Mil Hist, to Col Herndon, 6 
Oct 53, no sub, OCMH. 



the north coast to permit a landing there. 
Natives aided in this w r ork by lugging 
basketloads of coral. 

The Japanese were unaware of, or 
indifferent to, the advance parties; they 
launched neither surface nor air attacks 
against them. 

The Landings 

About half the Woodlark Force— units 
of the 112th Cavalry, the 134th Field 
Artillery Battalion, and the 12th Marine 
Defense Battalion— left Townsville on 
25 June aboard six LST’s, with one sub- 
chaser and two destroyers as escort. The 
voyage to the target was uneventful. 
Landing of the 2,600 troops began at 
2100 of 30 June. Unloading of the LST’s 
at their beaching points was rapid. Cun- 
ningham’s force had borrowed extra 
trucks at Townsville to permit every 
item of equipment to be put aboard a 
truck which was driven aboard an LST 
at Townsville, then driven off at Wood- 
lark. Emptied of their loads, the slow T - 
moving LST’s cleared Woodlark before 
daylight. 

Two APD’s, carrying part of the 
Woodlark Force from Milne Bay, ar- 
rived shortly before 0100, 1 July, but 
encountered trouble in navigating the 
channel with the result that landing 
craft were not put into the water until 
0230. The landing craft coxswains had 
trouble finding the right beach, but by 
0600 the APD’s were emptied and ready 
to leave. Some confusion had existed on 
the beach, but not enough to prevent its 
being cleared by the same time. 

Additional echelons arrived in LCI’s 
and LST’s on 1 July, and all these were 
unloaded quickly and easily. The LST’s 
took 310 instead of the 317 trucks, Cun- 
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ningham explained, because one LST 
raised its bow ramp and closed its doors 
before all its trucks could be driven 
aboard. 

On shore, defense positions were set 
up. Antiaircraft and coast artillery pieces 
of the 12th Defense Battalion were in- 
stalled, and machine gun and 37-mm. 
beach positions were established. Cargo 
was moved inland, and work on the air- 
field began on 2 July. 

Meanwhile Colonel Herndon’s Kiri- 
wina Force had been landing, but with- 
out the smoothness that characterized 
operations at Woodlark. Shortly after 
dawn on 30 June, twelve LCI’s, which 
with six escorting destroyers had sailed 
from Milne Bay the previous noon, be- 
gan landing their 2,250 troops. Trouble 
accompanied the landing from the start. 
The LCI’s had great difficulty getting 
through the narrow, reef-filled channel 
to Red Beach near Losuia. And the 
water shallowed near shore so much that 
they grounded 200-300 yards from the 
shoreline. The landing went slowly. 12 

Sunset of 30 June saw the arrival of 
twelve LCT’s and seven LCM’s which 
had left Milne Ray on 29 June and 
stopped overnight at Goodenough Is- 
land. Again there were problems. Heavy 
rains were falling. The tide was out. 
Only one LCT was able to cross a sand- 
bar which blocked the approach to the 
jetty at Losuia. Other LCT’s hung up 
on the bar and were forced to wait for 
the tide to float them off. The remainder 



n Colonel Herndon stated on 16 November 1953 
that part of the trouble arose from a navigational 
error that caused the ships to sail past Kiriwina and 
made them late. He also stated that, originally, the 
main body was to land on the north coast, but that 
for some reason the plan was changed and Red 
Beach and Losuia Jetty were used. 




Troops Disembarking From LCI at 
Kiriwina Island wade ashore, 30 June 
I 943- 



made for Red Beach but grounded 
offshore with the result that much of the 
gear on board had to be hand-carried 
ashore. Some of the vehicles were driven 
ashore, but several drowned out in the 
salt water. 

LCT’s in subsequent echelons avoided 
some of the difficulties by landing on the 
north shore of Kiriwina where the coral 
causeway had been built. Here trucks 
could back right up onto the bow ramps 
of the LCT’s, but several were damaged 
by sliding off the causeway. 

In the absence of enemy interference 
Admiral Barbey approved a change in 
the original plan to move part of the 
supplies to Goodenough aboard LST’s, 
then transship them to LCT’s for the 
trip to Kiriwina. After 12 July LST’s 
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Natives Carrying Luggage which had been deposited on the coral causeway, 
north shore of Kiriwina Island, i July 1943. 



sailed directly from Milne Bay to the 
north shore of Kiriwina. 

Unloading on the north shore, while 
easier than at Losuia, complicated mat- 
ters further for the troops ashore. Heavy 
equipment was landed some distance 
from the proposed airfield near Losuia. 
Building the necessary roads was slowed 
by heavy rains and lack of enough heavy 
engineer equipment. 

Base Development 

Meanwhile the construction program 
at Woodlark went forward. By 14 July 
the airfield was near enough completion 
to accommodate C-47’s. One week later 
5,200 feet of runway were surfaced with 
coral, and on 23 July the air garrison— 
the 67th Fighter Squadron which had 



served on Guadalcanal in the grim days 
of 1942— arrived for duty. 

On Kiriwina heavy rains continued 
and added to the engineers’ troubles in 
building and maintaining roads. All con- 
struction equipment was used on the 
roads until about 10 July; during that 
time the airfield site was partly cleared 
with hand tools. General Krueger visited 
the island on 11 July and expressed his 
dissatisfaction with the progress of road 
and airfield construction. Three days 
later he placed Col. John T. Murray, 
formerly of the 41st Division, in com- 
mand of the Kiriwina Task Force and 
returned Colonel Herndon to command 
of the 158th Infantry. Herndon had 
asked for more engineers and machinery. 
These arrived after Murray took com- 
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Jeep and Trailer Leaving an LST anchored off north shore of Kiriwina Island , 
July 1943. 



mand and thereafter the work went 
faster. By D plus 20 the first airstrip, 
1,500 feet long, was cleared, roughly 
graded, and ready for surfacing. By the 
month’s end the strip was 5,000 feet long 
and ready for coral. No. 79 Squadron of 
the RAAF flew in and began operations 
on 18 August. 

Except for reconnaissance and two 
small bombing attacks against Wood- 
lark, the enemy did not react to the in- 
vasions, so that Barbey was able to trans- 
port twenty echelons to Kiriwina and 
seven to Woodlark without losing a ship 
or a man. By mid-August transport of 
supplies and men to the two islands was 
no longer a tactical mission. U.S. Army 
Services of Supply was ready to relieve 
Barbey of logistical responsibility. 



Thus the Southwest Pacific Area, using 
small forces, was able to secure two more 
airfields to further the Allies’ control 
over the Solomon Sea. 

Nassau Bay 
Plans and Preparations 

The invasion of Nassau Bay was de- 
signed to ease the problem of supplying 
the troops that were to attack Salamaua 
and Lae. They could not be wholly sup- 
plied by ship, by landing craft, by air- 
plane, or by land. The threat of Japanese 
air attacks in the restricted waters of 
Huon Gulf and Vitiaz Strait, coupled 
with the prevailing shortage of troop 
and cargo ships, rendered the use of large 
ships impractical if not impossible. The 
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Clearing Airfield Site With Hand Tools, Kiriwina Island, July 194 3. 



shortage of landing craft and the dis- 
tance limited the extent of any shore-to- 
shore operations. The Australian troops 
operating out of Wau against Salamaua 
were still being supplied by air, and this 
placed a heavy burden on Southwest 
Pacific air transport and limited the num- 
ber of ground troops that could be em- 
ployed. In order to supplement air trans- 
port the Australians had begun their 
road from Edie Creek at the south end 
of the Bulolo Valley to the headwaters 
of the Lakekamu River on the south- 
west coast of the Papuan peninsula, but 
the tremendous difficulties inherent in 
pushing roads through New Guinea 
mountains slowed the Australians as 
they had the Japanese. It was clear that 
the opening of the Markham Valley- 
Huon Peninsula campaign would be de- 
layed beyond August if it had to await 



completion of the mountain highway. 13 

The seizure of Nassau Bay offered a 
possibility of at least partially solving 
these problems, a possibility which fitted 
neatly into the pattern of plans already 
being prepared. Nassau Bay lies less than 
sixty miles from Lae, or within range 
of the landing craft of the 2d Engineer 
Special Brigade which GHQ expected 
to employ, and it is just a short distance 
down the Papuan coast from Salamaua. 
Troops of the 3d Australian Division 
were operating inland from Nassau Bay 
at this time. Seizure of the bay by a 
shore-to-shore movement from Morobe, 
then held by the U.S. i62d Infantry 



13 USSBS, Employment of Forces , pp. 21-22: ALF, 
Rpt on New Guinea Opns: Wau-Salamaua, 22 Jan- 
13 Sep 43; Memo, Comdr ALF for GHQ SWPA, 5 
May 43, sub: Warning Instns, in GHQ SWPA G— 3 
Jnl, 6 May 43. 
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o£ the 41st Division, would provide a 
means by which the Australians getting 
ready to attack Salamaua could be sup- 
plied by water to supplement the air 
drops, and would also provide a staging 
point for the shore-to-shore movement 
of an entire Australian division to a 
point east of Lae. Therefore GHQ and 
New Guinea Force headquarters decided 
to seize Nassau Bay on the same day that 
Woodlark, Kiriwina, and New Georgia 
were invaded. The troops seizing Nassau 
Bay would then join forces with 3d 
Australian Division and press against 
Salamaua in order to keep the Japanese 
from deducing that the Allies were plan- 
ning a major assault against Lae. 14 

General Blarney was supposed to as- 
sume personal command of the New 
Guinea Force for the Markham Valley- 
Huon Peninsula operations but the pres- 
sure of his duties kept him in Australia 
until August. Pending his arrival in New 
Guinea Lt. Gen. E. F. Herring of the 
Australian Army retained command of 
the New Guinea Force and operated 
under Blarney’s headquarters instead of 
GHQ as originally planned. Maj. Gen. 
Stanley G. Savige, General Officer Com- 
manding the 3d Australian Division, had 
tactical command of the operations 
against Salamaua. Troops of the U.S. 
i62d Regimental Combat Team, which 
was assigned to Nassau Bay and sub- 
sequent operations against Salamaua, 
would come under General Savige’s con- 
trol once they were ashore. 



When the Australians had defeated 
the Japanese attempt to capture Wau, 
they pursued the retreating enemy out 
of the Bulolo Valley and down through 
the mountains to a point inland from 
Nassau Bay. In preparation for Nassau 
Bay and the attack on Salamaua, Savige 
ordered his division to push against Sala- 
maua from the west and south. He di- 
rected the MacKechnie Force, essentially 
a battalion combat team of the i62d In- 
fantry, to make the initial landing at 
Nassau Bay and operate on the right 
(east) flank of his 17th Brigade. At the 
same time the 24th Australian Infantry 
Battalion would create a diversion by 
operating against the Japanese detach- 
ments in the Markham Valley and estab- 
lishing an ambush on the Huon Gulf at 
the mouth of the Buang Ri ver, halfw ay 



( Map 6) 



between Lae and Salamaua. 

From 20 through 23 June the Japanese 
counterattacked the 17th Brigade’s posi- 
tions in the vicinity of Mubo and Laba- 
bia Ridge, a 3,000-foot eminence that is 
surrounded by the Bitoi and Buyawim 
Rivers and has a commanding view of 
Nassau Bay to the southeast, Bitoi Ridge 
to the north, and the Komiatum Track 
which served as the line of communica- 
tions from Salamaua to the Japanese 
facing the Australians. The Japanese 
fought hard but failed to budge the 17th 
Brigade. Starting on 23 June they retired 
a short distance to the north. On 30 June 
Savige’s 15th Brigade was attacking Bob- 
dubi and the 17th Brigade, facing north, 
was holding Mubo and Lababia Ridge. 19 



“ GHQ SWPA OI 33, 7 May 43, in GHQ SWPA 
G— 3 Jnl, 8 May 43; Ltr, Land Hq [ALF] to Gen 
Off Commanding NGF, 17 May 43, sub: Postern— 
Seizure Lae-Salamaua-Finschhafen-Madang Area, 
in GHQ SWPA G-3 Jnl, 7 Jun 43: GHQ SWPA OL 
34, 13 Jun 43, in GHQ SWPA G-3 Jnl, 14 Jun 43. 



15 ALF, Rpt on New Guinea Opns: Wau-Sala- 
maua, 22 Jan-t3 Sep 43; Incl 1, Tactical Sit to 1630, 
30 Jun 43, to GHQ SWPA G-2 Daily Summary of 
Enemy Int and G— 2 Est of Enemy Sit 465, 30 Jun— 
1 Jul 43, in GHQ SWPA G-3 Jnl, 1 Jul 43. 
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The MacKechnie Force, designated to 
land at Nassau Bay on 30 June, consisted 
of the reinforced 1st Battalion, i62d 
Infantry. In command was Col. Archi- 
bald R. MacKechnie, commander of the 
16 2d. This regiment had arrived in New 
Guinea from Australia in February 1943. 
Organized in March, the MacKechnie 
Force moved by land marches and sea- 
borne movements in landing craft and 
trawlers from the Buna-Sanananda area 
to Morobe, where it set up defensive 
positions to protect an advanced PT boat 
base. For Nassau Bay the force was aug- 



mented by American and Australian 
units. 10 

By late June the 3d Battalion, ifi2d, 
had relieved the MacKechnie Force of 
the mission of defending Morobe. Thirty 
days’ supply and ten units of fire had 
been assembled. The troops trained for 
the landing by boarding PT boats, then 
transferring at sea to LCVP’s, and de- 
barking on beaches from the landing 
craft. On the night of 28 June the Intel- 
ligence and Reconnaissance Platoon, 
i62d, outposted the islands lying off- 
shore between Nassau Bay and Mageri 
Point about ten miles north-northwest 
of Morobe, where the invasion was to 
be mounted, in order to install lights 
to guide the invasion flotilla. Colonel 
MacKechnie flew to the Bulolo Valley 
for a conference with General Savige, 
and at his request Savige dispatched one 
of his companies from Lababia Ridge 
to the mouth of the Bitoi River to divert 
Japanese attention from Nassau Bay. As 

,a i62d Inf Rpt of Opns, 29 Jun-12 Sep 43, in 
Morobe-Nassau-Bitoi Ridge-Mt. Tambu— Tambu 
Bay-Salamaua Area of New Guinea; William F. Mc- 
Cartney, The Jungleers: A History of the 41st In- 
fantry Division (Washington: Infantry Journal 

Press, 1948), p. 5 1 ; Ltr, Col MacKechnie to Gen 
Smith, Chief of Mil Hist, 20 Oct 53, no sub, OCMH. 

The augmented MacKechnie Force consisted of 
Ut. Col. Harold R. Taylor’s 1st Battalion, i62d; 
one platoon of the regimental Antitank Company; 
part of the regimental Service Company; one com- 
pany of the 116th Engineer Battalion; elements of 
the 116th Medical Battalion and a portable surgical 
hospital; the 218th Field Artillery Battalion (75- 
mm. pack howitzers), less A Battery; detachments 
from the 41st Division signal, quartermaster, and 
ordnance companies; detachments of the Combined 
Operational Service Command and the Australian 
New Guinea Administrative Unit, a military or- 
ganization in charge of native affairs; a detachment 
of C Battery, 209th Coast Artillery Battalion (Anti- 
aircraft); A Company, Papuan Infantry Battalion 
(native enlisted men and Australian officers); and 
A and D Companies of the 532d Engineer Boat and 
Shore Regiment, 2d Engineer Special Brigade. 
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the landing was to be made in darkness, 
one platoon of this company was sent to 
the landing beach to set up lights to 
guide the landing craft. Company A, 
Papuan Infantry Battalion, of the Mac- 
Kechnie Force, reconnoitered to Cape 
Dinga just south of Nassau Bay, and one 
of its scouts even sneaked into the enemy 
camp at Cape Dinga and spent the night 
with the Japanese. On the basis of the 
Papuan Infantry Battalion’s reports it 
was estimated 300-400 Japanese were 
in the vicinity of Nassau Bay, and about 
75 more near the south arm of the Bitoi 
River. 17 

The Enemy 

This estimate was somewhat exagger- 
ated. Present at Cape Dinga were about 
a hundred men of the io2d Infantry, yist 
Division, and about fifty sailors of a naval 
guard unit. 18 The Japanese were expect- 
ing an Allied landing to come in Huon 
Gulf rather than at Nassau Bay, and 
had made their dispositions accordingly. 

General Adachi, commanding the 18th 
Army from his headquarters at Madang, 
had been carrying out the 8th Area Army 
commander’s orders to strengthen We- 
wak, Madang, Finschhafen, and espe- 
cially Lae and Salamaua to protect Vitiaz 
Strait while preparing to attack Wau, 
Bena Bena, and Mount Hagen and infil- 



17 1G21I Inf Rpt of Opns; McCartney, The Jun- 
gleers, p. 52. 

18 This subsection is based on 8th Area Army 
Operations, Japanese Monogr No. 1 10 (OCMH), 
pp. 43-45: 18th Army Operations, II, Japanese 
Monogr No. 42 (OCMH), 1—22; 18th Army Opera- 
tions, Annex B (Maps), Japanese Monogr No. 47 
(OCMH): Hist Div MIS GHQ FEC, Statements of 
Japanese Officials on World War II (English Trans- 
lations), IV, 119-20, OCMH; Interrogation of 
Adachi et at., by Mil Hist Sec, Australian Army 
Hq, OCMH. 



trate the Ramu and Se pik River Valleys. 



(See below, Map 1 2.) The Madang-Lae 
Highway was still under construction 
but had been pushed only to the Fin- 
isterre Range which parallels the north 
coast of the Huon Peninsula. The Jap- 
anese correctly estimated that the Allies 
planned to use the air base sites in the 
mountain valleys to support their ad- 
vances along the coast. Therefore they 
planned the moves against Wau and 
against Bena Bena and Mount Hagen, 
two outposts that had been used since 
1942. The 6th Air Division, based in the 
Wewak area, was ordered to attack these 
points daily. 

In command at Lae was Maj. Gen. 
Ryoichi Shoge, infantry group com- 
mander of the 41st Division. His com- 
mand at this time was largely transient, 
as the 1 8th Army was sending troops 
through Lae to strengthen Salamaua. 
Since the March disaster in the Bismarck 
Sea, some troops had been landed at Lae 
from submarines, forty men per boat; 
others came in barges and destroyers to 
Cape Gloucester from Rabaul, thence to 
Finschhafen by barge and overland or 
by barge to Lae. In April and May the 
66th Infantry (less the yd Battalion), 
yist Division, had been transferred to 
Salamaua from Lae, and elements of the 
uyth Infantry, the 14th Artillery Regi- 
ment, and the yist Engineer Regiment, 
all of the yist Division, staged through 
Lae for Salamaua. At Salamaua Lt. Gen. 
Hidemitsu Nakano, commander of the 
yist Division, was directing operations. 

The third infantry regiment of Na- 
kano’s division, the load, had made the 
January attack against Wau and had 
been almost continuously in action since 
that time. 
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By the end of June Nakano had six 
thousand men under his command. The 
Japanese defensive positions included the 
high ground inland from the shore— 
Mount Tambu, Komiatum, and Bob- 
dubi. 

Landing of the MacKechnie Force 

As dusk fell at Morobe on 29 June 
three PT boats of the Seventh Fleet took 
aboard 210 men of the MacKechnie 
Force. A fourth PT, without passengers, 
escorted. 19 At the same time twenty-nine 
LCVP’s, two Japanese barges, and one 
LCM of the 53 2d Engineer Boat and 
Shore Regiment took the other 770 men 
of the MacKechnie Force on board at 
Mageri Point. The landing craft were 
organized in three waves which departed 
Mageri at twenty-minute intervals. The 
night was dark, the sea heavy; rain was 
falling. 

The first two waves rendezvoused with 
the two PT boats from Morobe which 
were to guide them to the target but the 
third missed and proceeded on the forty- 
mile run to Nassau Bay without a guide. 

Thus far things had gone fairly well 
but the remainder of the night was full 



19 This subsection is based on McCartney, The 
Jungleers, pp. 52—55; Morison, Breaking the Bis- 
marcks Barrier, pp. 136-37; Office of the Chief En- 
gineer, GHQ AFPAC, Engineers of the Southwest 
Pacific: 1941— 1945, VIII, Critique (Washington, 
1951), 84-85; ALF, Rpt on New Guinea Opns: 
Wau— Salamaua, 22 Jan— 13 Sep 43; Ltr, Brig Gen 
William F. Heavey, CO 2d ESB, to Chief Engr 
SWPA, 13 Jul 43, sub; Rpt on Nassau Bay Opns, 
in GHQ SWPA G-3 Jnl, 19 Jul 43; GHQ SWPA 
G-3 Jnl for period covered; 41st Div G-3 Jnl and 
File for period covered; i62d Inf Rpt of Opns, and 
Jnl and Files for period covered; Ltr, Gen Heavey 
to CofEngrs USA, 30 Jun 44, sub: Rpt of Combat 
Opns, DRB AGO; MacKechnie, Notes on Nassau 
Bay-Mubo-Tambu Bay-Salamaua Opns, 29 Jun-12 
Sep 43, no date, DRB AGO. 



of troubles. The rain obscured the guide 
lights on the offshore islands. The escort- 
ing PT lost the convoy. The lead PT 
overshot Nassau Bay. Some of the land- 
ing craft of the first wave followed it, 
then lost time turning around and find- 
ing the convoy again. 

The landing began, in rainy darkness, 
shortly after midnight. The Australian 
platoon on shore had lost its way and 
arrived at Nassau Bay , in time to install 
only two instead of three lights. Thus 
the first two waves of landing craft in- 
termingled and landed together on the 
same stretch of beach. And a ten- to 
twelve-foot surf, a rare occurrence at Nas- 
sau Bay, was pounding. It rammed the 
landing craft so far up on the beach that 
seventeen of them could not back off but 
promptly broached and filled with water, 
almost complete wrecks. The LCM, after 
unloading a bulldozer, was able to re- 
tract; it proceeded out to sea and got 
the troops off the lead PT boat, and then 
returned to the beach where it swamped. 

There was no enemy opposition, nor 
any casualties. Japanese in an outpost at 
the beach had fled into the jungle, be- 
lieving, prisoners reported later, that 
the bulldozer was a tank. Except for the 
landing craft, there were no serious losses 
of equipment, but most of the radios 
were damaged by salt water. 

Seven hundred and seventy men were 
landed that night. 20 The leader of the 
third wave, which arrived hours after 
the first two, realized that his craft were 
the only ones immediately available for 
resupply and decided not to land until 
the surf abated. He took the barge and 
the rest of the LCVP’s, with B Company 

“The first report gave 740 but was soon cor- 
rected. See msgs in 41st Div G-3 Jnl, 30 Jun 43. 
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on board, to shelter in a cove down the 
coast. When the storm subsided they re- 
turned to Nassau Bay but failed to make 
contact with the troops, who were beat- 
ing off a Japanese attack. The wave re- 
turned to Mageri Point, then went back 
to Nassau Bay and landed on the after- 
noon of 2 July. 

Once on shore A and C Companies, 
i62d Infantry, established defense lines 
three hundred yards north and south, 
respectively, of the landing beach. The 
Australian platoon defended the west (in- 
land) flank. There was no contact with 
the enemy that night. By daybreak of 
30 June the beach was cleared of all 
ammunition, equipment, and supplies. 
Beach defenses, employing machine guns 
salvaged from the wrecked landing craft, 
were set up. Communication with higher 
headquarters was a problem. Most of the 
water-soaked radios would not work, and 
during the first few days Colonel Mac- 
Kechnie was out of contact with New 
Guinea Force, 41st Division headquar- 
ters, and Morobe at one time or another. 
Nothing was heard from the Papuan In- 
fantry Battalion elements on the other 
side of Cape Dinga for several days. All 
the SCR’s 511 and 536, the small hand 
radios used for tactical communication 
within infantry battalions, had been 
soaked and were never usable during 
the subsequent operations against Sala- 
maua. 

After daylight of 30 June C Company 
marched south to the Tabali River just 
west of Cape Dinga. Company A started 
north from its night positions to clear 
the area as far as the south arm of the 
Bitoi River but soon ran into enemy 
mortar and machine gun fire (its first 
such experience) and halted. Patrols went 



out and reported the enemy as present 
in some strength. Then A Company, re- 
inforced by a platoon of D Company, 
2 /6th Australian Infantry Battalion of 
the 17th Brigade, which had flashed the 
landing lights, attempted to strike the 
Japanese right (west) flank but was 
stopped. When the Australian platoon 
ran out of ammunition it was relieved by 
a detachment of engineers from the crews 
of the wrecked landing craft. Two of the 
C Company platoons came up from the 
south to join A Company. At 1500 the 
force started forward and by 1650 had 
brushed away scattered Japanese oppo- 
sition to reach the south arm of the Bitoi 
River. 

When General Adachi received word 
of the invasion his first thought was to 
destroy the MacKechnie Force before it 
had a chance to consolidate. But General 
Nakano persuaded him that it would be 
better to “delay the enemy advance in 
NASSAU from a distance” and to con- 
centrate on the Australian threat at Bob- 
dubi. 21 So no more enemy troops were 
sent against MacKechnie. Meanwhile the 
Papuan Infantry Battalion troops began 
pressing against the rear of the Japanese 
detachment at Cape Dinga. This detach- 
ment began moving toward the Amer- 
ican beachhead. 

About 1630 the C Company platoon 
defending the left (south) flank reported 
that Japanese troops were crossing the 
Tabali River just south of its position, 
whereupon it was ordered to withdraw 
to the south flank of the landing beach 
proper to hold a line between the beach 
and a swamp which began a short dis- 



” 18th Army Operations, II, Japanese Monogr 
No. 42 (OCMH), 14. 
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tance inland. Before the platoon could 
move, Japanese troops attacked its rear 
and flank. The platoon fought its way 
north, losing its commander and four 
enlisted men killed on the w r ay. 

While the platoon was withdrawing, 
Capt. Paul A. Cawlfield, MacKechnie 
Force S-g, organized a defense line at the 
beach using engineers, part of D Com- 
pany, and men from force headquarters. 
At dusk the harassed platoon reached 
this line, and then the enemy struck in a 
series of attacks that lasted all night. 
Machine gun, mortar, and rifle fire and 
grenades hit the American positions, and 
small parties attempted to infiltrate. But 
the American units, in action for the 
first time, beat off the attackers who, 
except for scattered riflemen that were 
hunted down and killed, pulled out just 
before sunrise. The MacKechnie Force 
estimated that it had killed fifty Jap- 
anese. Its own casualties were eighteen 
killed, twenty-seven wounded. Colonel 
MacKechnie later asserted that in his 
opinion several of the American casual- 



ties tvere caused by American troops fir- 
ing at each other in the excitement of 
the night action. 

By 2 July, with the landing of B Com- 
pany and other elements of the third 
wave, the Nassau Bay beachhead was 
considered secure. On that date the 
Americans made contact with the 17th 
Brigade, and the MacKechnie Force 
made ready to execute its missions in 
the northward drive against Salamaua. 

Thus with the landings at Woodlark, 
Kiriwina, and Nassau Bay, General Mac- 
Arthur’s Southwest Pacific Area inaug- 
urated Cartwheel. Compared with the 
massive strokes of 1944 and 1945, the 
operations were small, but they gave in- 
valuable amphibious experience to sol- 
diers and sailors and they began a for- 
ward movement that was not halted until 
final victory. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the 
Solomon Sea, Admiral Halsey’s South 
Pacific forces had executed their first 
Cartwheel missions by invading New 
Georgia. 




